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ADAM AND EVE. 





BY F. E. WEATHERLY. 





We walk in Eden, lady tair, 
I dare not say how long ago ; 
I praised the glory of your hair, 
For you were lovely then, I know, 
l loved, and swore you were to me 
The only woman in the world, 
But, when I bent upon my knee, 
Your little lip with laughter curled, 
Ah me ! my discontented Eve! 
Ah ! hapless me, alove-sick Adam, 
1 loved you deeply, I believe, 
And yet you scorned me, my dear madam, 


You have an Eden, lady, still, 
With scores of Adams at your feet, 
And doubtless all their hearts you fill, 
And doubtless they belleve you sweet. 
And yet you squeeze my fingers, too, 
And look with your bewitching eyes, 
But what am I to such as you? 
You cannot care for such a prize. 
No, no, my sweet, my tempting Eve, 
i cannot, dare not, be your Adam, 
To other lovers let me leave 
The apple, if you please, dear madam ! 


LADY LINTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’’ ‘“‘BARBARA GRAHAM,”’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER VII.—(CONTINUED. ] 
AUNTLY HOUSE is one of a row of 
splendid houses with stone porticoes; 
the two others are nuinbered and nameless 
but “Gaunily House’’ is witten on the gate 
posts of the Gauntly House—for the con- 
venience of cab-drivers, I suppose, 

There are very handsome curtains to the 
windows, and in one hangs a cockatoo in 
faience. 

There are two bells, with prass handles 
that might be gold, with little plates under- 
neath telling which is for servants and 
which is for visitors; and there is a large 
handsome knocker on the door as well. 

I concluded from these observations that 
Mr. and Mrs, Gower were very solicitous 
forthe convenience of people coming to 
their house, apd, very grand also. 

I wished, though there had been an- 
other plate to say whether I should knock 
or ring. 

The inside of the house was just as stately 
as the outside. 

I passed through a sinall kind of vestibule 
where there were two chairs and a table, a 
barometer for people sitting there to amuse 
themselves with, and a stag’s head by way 
of ornament, which recalled the British 


“Oh, no, indeed !”” 

I should as soon have thought of joking 
with one of the mummies in the Egyptian 
department of the British Museuin; but I 
did not say so, of course. 

“IT should be very much obliged if you 
would tell me how I ought to have come 
here,”’ 

“A four-wheeled cab would be more 
appropriate to one in your position.” 

“Thank you. I was told they were 
for people who couldn’t get into hansoms, 
I have been in London only a very short 
time.” 

“You are staying at a hotel. 
no friends in London ?”’ 

‘None. I hope you do not disapprove of 
my Staying at a hotel ?” 

“No. Perhaps, having no friends and 
knowing nothing of London, you did well 
to go to one of the best, if your means allow 
you to. You have choseen certainly one of 
the most expensive.”’ 

“T have made no inquiry as tothe price I 
am to pay.’’ 

Mrs. Gower looked at me in silence for a 
few moinents, with an expression that 
seemed to imply that I was the most singu- 
lar young woman she had ever had to do 
with; and then— 

‘*You have been in a situation before?” 
she asked. 

“No. Ihave lived with my father all 
my life in France. He was a student, au 
author, a writer of great books. When he 
died, 1 was left without a single parent. I 
caine to London to sell the dictionary he 
had taken many years to write, and which 
he believed would provide me with a coim- 
petency. 

“But for various reasons the publishers 
decline to buy the work. That obliges ime 
to earn iny living. 

“T am more capable of teaching French 
than of doing anything else well; that is 
why I have come to you. 

‘Now [ have told you all that I can tell 
you. 

“If you wish to know more, I will give 
the address of some families in France who 
have known ime since my intancy, and also 
of Monsieur le Cure.”’ 

I saw the iiminediate advantage of fullow- 
ing John Brown's advice. 

It put a stop to a line of questioning 
which seemed to ine rather impertinent. 

Mrs. Gower found nothing to say, 
but sat looking at me with 
lurn haughtiness in silence for a minute or 
80. 

“T am afraid 


Have you 


by your reference to the 





Museum to my mind, it looked so very | 


liteless and sad. 

I was shown into the room where hung 
the taience cockatoo, and there I waited, 
wondering why that cockatuo was hung in 
the window,until Mrs. Gower came into the 
rooin, 

I knew her directly. 


Cure, that you are a Roman Catholic,’ she 


said. 


“No. Papa refused to let me take any of 


| the sacraments, thinking it wrong for young 
people with immature judgment to pledge 
| themselves to a faith which wiser and older 


persons were not agreed upon.” 


Mrs. Gower tapped her knuckles with the 


She is soin character with her house, so | 


dignified and stately; there is no sort of 
nonsense about ber. 


I can alinost believe that had I, for the 


| 


tirst time, seen her looking out of the win- | 


dow with the cockatoo, I might, after being 


deceived by the first glance at the bird,have | 


doubted for a moment whether the woman 
was not of faience also. 

“You are the young person who adver- 
tised in the Times, 1 suppose?’ she said in 
a freezing tone cf voice. 

“Yes. My name is Gertrude Grahamm.”’ 

“TI asked, because it is very unusual for 


young persons seeking a situation as gov 
erness to go about hanson cabs 

“7 didn’t know t ’ Was 4 Sper 

r governesses ert 

‘‘You do not pretend t acetious, Miss 


Graham, I hope ?”’ she said, looking Larder 


and more severe than ever. 


pince nez reflectively, and said— 
“Being the daugbter of a literary man, 





a kind of for- 
| tions which T did not feel; and 
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pendent and unwilling to comply with the 
regulations of the house they enter as em- 
ployees, under the impression that their 
former condition entitles them to special 
privileges.”’ 

“I hope to be independent and mindful of 
my duties at the same time.’ 

“And what salary may you require?” 

“T really cannot say. I want enough to 
pay for my clothes; but I do not know how 
much they will cost.’’ 

‘There is a very excellent work published 
showing how one can dress like a lady on 
five pounds a year. 

“Living in the house and having no occa- 
sion to go out of it except with my children 
or ine, vou will be at no expense whatever 
beyond your clothing. 

“Ot course, as I said, there are many in- 
conveniences to ine in taking an_ inexperi- 
inced teacher, while to you the advantages 
of obtaining asituation in my house are 
very considerable. I think 
thatif I offer you twelve poundsa year 


“Oh, that’s ample!’ cried, astonished by 
her generosity. 

“Of course you cannot be teaching all day; 
in your spare time you will have no objec- 
tion to inake yourself useful. 

“My daughter Gwendoline is in 
delicate health, and the doctor has pre- 
scribed exercise and amusement for her. I 
should wish youto take her for a walk 
every day up the Cainden Koad, talking to 
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No. 41. 
Edith is sixteen, Beatrice is eighteen, and 
Maud is about my own age; all three are 
robust, tair, good-looking girla, with well- 
opened eyes and a frank, rather bold bear- 
ing. 

One was playing the piano, another was 
drawing with the aid of a stuinp anda large 
well-worn piece of India-rubber and the 
third was catechising Gwendoline on the 
verb “avoir”? when we entered the room. 

Only the moment before the door was 
opened I heard nothing of the piano or the 
verb “avoir,” but a great confusion of 
sound, as though they were all chattering 
together. 

I began to teach as soon as I caine down 
from my room, under Mrs, Gower's direc- 
tion, and the four girls were very attentive 
until their inamina was called away w en- 


tertain a visitor. 


theretore | 


The moment the door closed behind her 
the three elder girls put down their books, 
and, gathering about me, began to talk,and 
all together, ask ine more questions than 
ever I could reply to. 

Was I engaged ? 

That was the first. 
in France nice ? 

Did I like ftive-o'’clock 


Were the young men 


twoas? Was I a 


' flirt ? 


very | 


her in French upon the objects of interest | 


that you encounter, so that she may obtain 
health and entertainwent and instruction at 
the same time.”’ 


| 


“T shall be glad to do everything I can for | 


her good. Will there be only one child to 
teach ?"’ 

“Only one child of mine. The three 
daughters of Mr. Gower by his foriner mar- 


riage will require instruction, Their edu- 


cation has been extremely neglected, I re- | 


gret tosay. They are out at the present 
moment. Are you fond of needlework, 
Miss Grahatin ?”’ 

‘*Y @s.”’ 


“T have a dressinaker in the house occa- 


sionally, and as we all are busy at that tine | 


I should expect you to assist.”’ 
1 thought of what Jobn Brown had said ; 
but, as a little employiment with the needle 


is pleasant at times, and Mrs. Gower had | 
mnatter of | 


shown great generosity in the 
payment, I saw no reason to make objec- 
so, after a 
little inore conversation Of an uniimpertant 
kind, L left Mrs. Gower, who promised to 
write to me as soon as she had decided to 
accept ny services or not. 
* ” * o + 

July 10. 

I sent a telegram to John Brown, tolling 
himn that Mrs. (tower bas engaged me as 


' teacher to the children, and that I am in the 


and having lived in France all your life, | 


you should be a mistress of both the Eng- 
lish and French languages; but, at the saine 
tine, I should have preferred a young per- 
son of more experience—one who under- 
stands the routine of teaching, and whose 
acquaintance with the manners of English 
society would be a safeguard against her 
making those social errors which it is evi- 
dent you are liable to fall into.” 

I said nothing. 

I thought of Mere Lucas at market, who, 
before asking the price of the fowl or rabbit 


she wanted to bny, took care-to represent 
that it was not of the kind she liked, and 
wleagreat pretence of not wishing t 
wes 455 
hyure 
“Young persons !n your position aiso, 


i sbe continued, ‘‘are 


| 
inclined to be inde- | 


very best Lealth and spirits, 

I have been anxious to 
this, 

July 11. 

IT am writing in my little rooin at the top 
of Gauntly House; the cook sleeps in the 
next rooin. 

I took care W come in afour-wheeled cab, 
and Mrs. (tower bad ine into the cockatoo 
rooin and told mine that husband 
well acquainted with ny father’s writings, 
and that she bad concluded to engaye ine 
on that recommendation without writing to 
my acquaintance in Neufbourg, as she con 
take from the 


tle delay as possible. 


let him know 


ber was 


sidered it her duty to ine 


hotel with as lit 
dine with cert 


She then acqguainte in ruies 


of conduct she wisned tne to serve ania 
alter ! h 
4 
. ya 
inann i aa >» 
Deaitsi. 


Did I like Ouida'’s novels? 
like them to get one from 


Would I 
the library for 


ine without “ima’’ Knowing anything 
about it? 
Was I awfully strict? Was I firm? 


Was I a teetotaler? 

Would I prefer to goto the theatre and 
seo one of Gilbert’s “jolly’’ operas, or 
to the Albert Hall and sit out an oratorio? 

Did not | know what an oratorio was? 

Did not I feel glad I did not: know what 
an oratorio was?) Did I like dancing ? 

Did not I think the redowa awfully 
nice? 

Would I like to learn 
‘ia’ went out? 

Did not I like sitting on stairs and eating 
ices after dancing, and being awfully indis 
creet ? 


the redowa when 


Should not I like to dance in a ball- 
room? 
Did not I think I should like it better 


than dancing in the open air under apple- 
trees, where there wasa lurking horror in 
the shape of earwigs and long hairy cater- 
pillars? 

Did Frenchmen talk much 
tween the dances ? 

Did not I think it absurd to sit beside an 
old lady, as I said, was the custorn at fetes, 
and be with your partner only just whilst 
the music was going ? 

Did they never talk rubbish 


Pubbish be- 


in compli- 


| ments, and that sort of thir. 


Did I like compliments? 

Should not I like to have a “good long 
sproon’'? 

These are only atithe of the questions 


| they asked ; and all were so odd and econ- 


fusing that I hardly knew how to reply, 
and in couseq uence gave one or two answers 
that inade them scream with laughter, as 
they said—especially when, in reply to that 
about the spoon, I told them I had no pre- 
ference tor long spoons, except when my 
coflee was served iu along glass, and that I 
liked short ones quite as well if they were 
not unpleasant to my lips, 

I can see now why they were so amused 
by this reply. 


However, InY Fesponuses Upon the why 


jie 
seemed to give thein avery yood « pinion 
of ine, #0 that at the end of twenty minutes 
edith had her arm round my waist. and all 
three addressed tne as‘) i 

Then their econtidencs fixed 

: ’ 
their jucst m8 to 4 
Ove 
as 

other. 


VR SHS 
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> see 
- 
cee 
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“Ain't she quite too awfully awful?” 
asked the third, 

“Tsay, Edith,do vou know what I always 
think of when I see ma walking along the 
x reet 7" 

“No, What?"’ 

**A hearse-horse in a cheap funeral !” 

\t this there was a general peal of laugh- 
ter, in whieh Il could not heip joining; for 
somehow thelr inerrimnent was we 
and there really wasa kind of resemblance 
between the stately carriage and gloomy 
complexion of Mrs. Gower and the 
veneral look of a long-visaged black horse 
1 had seen the day before drawing a funeral. 
hearse. 

“J say, dear,have you heard anything vet 
about Lady Linton ?"' asked Beatrice,when 
the laughter was over, 

“No. Whois Lady Linton?” 

“Ma's daughter. Oh, you'll hear enough 
abouther! She is our sister—very much 
removed, you know! Ma's been married 
twice, like pa. Her first husband's name 
was Gauntly. She's done her best to 
canonize bim on the gate-posts. He was in 
a Government ofice——" 

“IT wish he was in a 
now, for pa’s sake.”’ 

“Yes, but not for ours. 
xo nice to us, you know, if 
him se." 

“Did ma read the Riot Act to vou, dear, 
before she brought you up to us?” 

“Don'tinterrupt like that, Maud—I'm 
telling ducky all about Lady Linton;"'then, 
kissing me, Edith clasped inv waist tighter, 
and, drawing ne down upon a box that 
nerved as a receptacle for school-books, she 
cortinued, “Well, when ma was Mrs, 
Gauntly, she had «a daughter—Elgitha— 
good name, isn’t it?” 

“T wish | had her hair,” 
trice, “Oh, it is lovely!” 

“IT wish | had ber ftigure-—or, at any rate, 
one like it,’ said Maud, 

“Oh, figures don’t count for much now!" 
remarked Edith, who herself was very well 





Government office 


Pa wouldn't be 
ina didn’t nag 


retnarked Bea- 


formed, “Tl would rather have her face 
than anything.’’ 
“Td rather be ten times plainer and 


uuglier than Tam,’ exclained Maud, who 
was neither plain nor ugly in the least— 
“ten times—rather than be as beautiful as 
Kigitha, if 1 bad her disposition 1 

“Oh, she's hateful I’ 

“Poor pal Usen't he to catch it betweon 
them?” 

“So used we, She made our lives wiser- 
able—nasty deceitf.l thing! Don’t you re- 
member, Trix, when we were little tots,and 
pa was a widower, how she used to kiss us 
und make triends? 

“And she wasn't more than fourteen then 

alittlio hypocrite! TI believe she knew 
justas well as her mother that it would be 
to their advantage for pa to marry Mrs, 
Giauntly.’ 

“She's anasty thing! IT would believe 
anything against ber. I know that, when 


her horrid ways made me feel spitetul, I 
used to pray that she might never marry 


anyone, and that all the gentlemnen who 
used to come and inake love to her would 
one day turn round and have nothing todo 
with her. 

“But then, when she made us more 
wretched, I altered iny prayer, and asked 
that she might get married, in’ order that 
we should get rid of her!" 

“Well, ducky,’ said Edith, coming back 
from this disgression to the subject she 
started with, “she married Sir Gilbert Lin- 
ton; and now she is Lady Linton.” 


“T wish be hadn't tarried ber,’ said 
Beatrice. 
“So do I. There might have been a | 


chanee for one of us,’ said Edith. 

“Oh, ba not thinkihy about that! It 
ain tlikely thatany one with a title 
take us,’ said’ Maud. 

“We're not handsome, and we're 
complished, and we're not) what ina 
‘carriage voung ladies.’ 

“Oh, and a good job too! 7 
up people; don't you, dear?” 
me, 

Before Teould reply that 1 did not 
understand what “stuck-up people” 
Maud continued 

“Tin just as sorry on his account as our 


not ac- 
calls 


hate stuck- 
-this to 


quite 
wore, 


own. Look how niee he was before be 
married, and see how dull and sour he is 
now!” 

“LT think allimen are nicer before they 


marry than after.”’ 
“Ab, but be wouldn't have altered so it 
he had tnarried a nice amiable girl—a really 
ood girl, you know, with no nasty secrets! 
wish one of us had found enough courage 
ust to tell loin what we knew about her 
Lele the marriage. 

“Tt was a bad return forall his kindness 
to us to see him deceived without attempt- 
ing to save him.’ 

“Oh, its all very well, Trix; but what 
girl could do that? ‘Sides, he wouldn't 
have believed us, be was so over head and 
ears in love: and, if he hadn't attributed 
our action to jealousy, don't you think ma 
and Elgithba would have Leen sharp enough 
to explain things their own way, and cheat 
him after ali?” 

“Tc was cowardly of us, all 
and cowardly of pa Ile 
about it. 

“7T don’t think Gilbert has ever forgiven 
us or him forour want of courage; he can't 
help despising us. 

“He never comes to see us ducky,’’Maud 
continued, turning again to ine; “and once 
be taking oneor another 


the same, 
knew all 


he used always to 


of us out; now when we ineet by accident, 
he always fa 4 Ss ‘ surcast reujsark 
that stitigs ist in ‘ it { a plece [ 
whaieb 

obs never forgets our birthdays, 
though 

“No; but I'd rather by half—rather a 
bundred times that he'd just come and 


will | 
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give me a good kind kiss, instead of send- 
g & present with ‘affectionate remem- 
brances.’ There’s a kind of roproach in 
that—at any rate, I feel it so.” 

“Don’t be hate ina!" 

“Of course he does; she’s too much 
of her beloved danghter to be lovable or 
even likable. I believe he's as 7 as 
forbidden ina to go to the Abbey when he's 
there. 

“She never goes tillthe day after she's 
received a letter from Elgitha. Haven't 
you noticed that?’ 

“Yea; and 1 wish she gota letter every 
other day."’ 

At this moment the door opened sharply, 
but noiselessly, and the maid, putting her 
head into the rooin, mace some tnovement 
with her lips, withdrew, abd closed the 
door as suddenly aud quietly as she had 
opened it, 

“Ma's coming up,"’ whispered Edith, dis 
engaging her arm froin iny waist. And the 
three girls hurriedly took their seais at the 
table and began to find their places in the 
books tbey had thrown aside. 

The behavior of the three step-daughters 
of Mra. Gower had not surprised meso 
ee asthat of her own child Gwendo- 

ine. 

This frail little creature took no part in 
the conversation, but, with ber book apae 
her knees, sat by the corner of the table 
listening with perfect com 
Vilification of her mother and sister. 

There was something to my mind ex- 
ceedingly pathetic in the child's apathy, for 
it proved teat she received less kindness 
from ber own mother than from her step- 
sisters, 

But there was another explanation of her 
quiescence, for, while I was resuming my 
efforts to show the proper French pronun- 
ciation of the pbrase “IT have the gray goose 
| of iny uncle's friend,” the question was 
| rapidly whispered from one sister to the 
other— 

“Who has the chocolate ?’’and, the sweet- 
meat being at length discovered in Maud’s 
pocket, a piece was passed quickly under 
the table into little G wendoliue’s expectant 
hand. 

In the afternoon I took the child for a 
walk in the Camden Road ; and, according 
to ny instructions, | sought to amuse her 
by giving the French names for the objects 
ot interest there. 

But the Carnden Road has so few interest- 
ing objects and Gwendoline seemed so en- 
tirely indifferent to their names, either 
Krench or English, that I gave up the at- 
tempt in despair, and, at the risk of ineurr- 
ing Mrs. Gower's censure, proceeded to 
| tell her in English the story of “Riquette a 
| la Houppe,”’ which 80 enlivened her that 
| she would not consent to go home until the 

tale was ended. 
| When Mrs, Gower asked her if she had 
| enjoyed her walk, she replied without the 
| slightest hesitancy — 

“Yes, mamma; Miss Graham has been 
talking French to me all the time,’’ 

Here was a trial of conscience! 

Fora moment the falsehood,coming from 
those young lips, quite confounded me; the 
next I felt inclined to correct this state- 
ment; but reflecting that the child would 
| probably be punished tor ber untruth, and 
that punishinent would possibly make her 
more caretul in future deceit, I resolved to 
correct her as best I might when we were 
alone. 

I dined with Gwendoline in the study, 
! and did not see Mr. Gower until I took her 

intothe drawing-room to bid him = good 
| night, when, to my great astonishent, I 
perceived that he was the very gentleman 
| who had followed John Brown from the 
| bank and shaken haads with him in part- 
| ing—at least, | feel sure it must be he, for 
|} he is short and stout with gray bairand a 
fat red shaven face, and he wears very stif! 
white collars that prevent him from moving 
| his head without Lis body, and a very 
glossy suit of black cloth. 
| Moreover, I learnt from Edith that her 


sure to the 











papa was the manager of a branch bank— 

and it was certainly outside a bank of 
| Some sort that l saw just such a little yen- 
tleman. 

It is not at all unlikely that John Brown 
after putting the advertisement in the 
Times, spoke to his friend about it, and that 
he has had something todo with ny engage- 
ment. 

I reincmber, when the letter ‘vas given 
meat the hotel, John Brown asked, in a 
tone of irr tation, if there was uo more than 
that one. 

But clearly, if this is John Brown's 
triend, and have procured my engage- 
ment through his agency, it is without the 
knowledge of Mrs. Gower, and in sone 
sort of secret, or Mr. Gower would not have 
spoken to meas if he had never in bis life 
heard of miv existence. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
DIARY CONTINUED—EX- 
TRACTS. 


LADY LINTON'S 





ULY 12. 

I took the occasion of my being alone 
ey this afternvon to talk seriously to Gwen- 
doline concerning her falsehood. 

She listened with as much surprise as is 


possible to her apathetic nature, but made 


| noreply; like a grave little old woman, 
she seemed to be reflecting on what I 


raid. 


When I began to give her the French 
words for *“‘carts,”’ ‘‘children,’’ and the like 
she asked metotell herastorv, as I had 
done yesterday. 

I promised tu do this only n eondit 

| that, when she got home, she should te 


| the truth. 
She nodded her head, and I narrated the 
history of Jean Pouce, bringing it to a con- 








had | 


clusion when ft was time to return to 
Gauntly House, Some time 

Mra. Gower called me into the drawing- 
roo and said— 

“] find, Miss Graham, that, instead of 
amusing and instructing Gwendoline in the 
way I directed, you have chosen to do sv 
upon a plan of your own, I do not find 
fault with that method, for my child 
evidently has profited more by the lesson 
of to-day than that of yesterday. 

“She remembers perfectly the French 
words and plirases you introduced into 
your story and explained to her, whereas 
she could recall to memory none of the 
terms you used yesterday. 

“What I object to is that you were secret 
in this matter. 

‘Had you proposed your scheme to me,I 
should doubtiess have assented io it. You 
are young and inexperienced,and I readily 
look over this fault. 

“Bot I wish you to understand that I 
abhor anything in the form of deception, 
and pride myself on keeping my family 
free trom that vice. 

“Nothing escapes me in this house ; for, 
though iny sweet Gwendoline is neither 
treacherous nor inclined to tell tales, she, 
from a sense of duty, informs meof any 
proceeding which shows a want of respect 
to me. 

“Mr. Gower's daughters, I regret to say, 
from early associa ions aod a want of proper 
education, have acquired tastes and a inode 
of expression highly objectionable, which I 
am endeavoring to correct. 


“Nota vulgar word, not an inelegant 
gesture inade in my absense, escapes ny 
knowledge. 

‘“;wendoline acquaints ine with every- 
thing. 

J] tell you this that you may be more 


guarded in your future. 

“That is all 1 have to say. 
if vou please.”’ 

To-night, soon afterI had come up to 
inv room, the door opened, and the three 
sisters caine in—to have a chat with me they 
said. 

There being but one chair in my little 
rooin, Edith sat on ny box and Beatrice 
beside ine on the bed, Maud on the chair 
on a line with the door. 

Holding up her hand, she showed mea 
piece of black cotton tied round ber fin- 
yer. 

“Gwenny's got the other end; she’s on 
the landing below, looking over the balus- 
ters, and, if she sees ma come out of the 
drawing-rooin, she'll give a pull; so there's 
no danger, and we can have a good long 
gossip.”’ 

I told thein of my interview with Mrs. 
Gower and of Gwendoline’s behavior. 

“Oh, that’s Gwenny all over!’’ said Bea- 
trice. 

‘‘She’s the artfullest little imp that ever 
lived! Wethree put together haven’t as 
much cunning as she has in her little fin- 
ger. 

“If we want to get out ofascrape, we have 
only toappeal to her ingenuity. I'll be 
bound it would never have occurred to you 
to defend your own kindness to her as she 
has done. 

“If you had said you did it to please the 
child, Mrs. Gi. would have told you that 
she was the a of what was right 
for her daughter, and forbidden you to tell 
her any more fairy tales. 

The child knew that, and, wanting to 
hear more tales, stored up in her fertile lit- 
tle brain all the words of French you r- 
haps told her without serious intention. 
Oh, she’s deep!’ 

“There’s not a dav that she doesn’t tell 
her imother something about us, but never 
anything that would cut off her chocolats or 
make us keep secrets from her.”’ 

“Isn't she just like Elgitha? Don't von 
remember, Trix, how she used to cheat her 
nother in the same way when she wanted 
to be good triends with us?”’ 

“Yes, right up to the tine you quarrelled 
with her and let out the secret.”’ 

“And nicely she served us all out for it 
afterwards !”’ 

‘(iwenny’s just the same. You see; one 
of these days, when the truth comes out, 
she'll go over to her mother’s side and 
find some means of humiliating us and 
inaking our lives wretched, exactly as her 
sister did.” 

‘Surely,’ I said, ‘ta child of eleven can- 
not be so wicked as you suggest ?”’ 

“But she is; itis in her nature. I don’t 
believe all that stuffabout children being 
angels, 

“I think they nay be just as good and 
simple, or as wicked and designing, as 
other people. 

“If people are pure and spotless the first 
part of their life, why should they be in- 
curably bad the latter part ? 

“Do you think anything would make you 
suddenly a scheming, designing, sly hypo- 
crite, ducky?” 

“Tean't tell,” said I. “Ionly know that 
itseeims very shocking to think that a 
child has no option but to grow up a bad, 
deceitful woman.” 

We were all silent fora minute or two; 
and then Beatrice, speaking with Ler loud 
frank voice and putting out her lips with an 
air of decision, said — 

*t don’t know. Ducky’s right, and so’s 
Maud, I think. I don’t pretend to 
philosopher; but I'll tell you what I think 
about Gwenny and children like her— 
they've got too much head and too little 
heart to be anything like ducky here.”’ 

“That’s not much of acompliment to 

lucky's head . 
“Never mind that; ducky 
red. 

If ] meant anything un 
I shouldn’t say itso openly perbaps, 
I mean is this: 

“Ife child bas atender heart, she won't 


Do not reply, 


lon’t want to 
be flatte 
~omplimentaryv, 


W hat 





' to do wrong,” sdid Edith. 


be a! 


do anything to hurt any one willingly. 
Gwenny bas no heart at ail). It’s only pe 
that mmake her cry. 

“When we were all our eyer out 
over r little Punch s our dear little 
dog, ah that was run over—Gwenny 
— it she might have bis skin for a 
wuff. 


‘She don’t care for anything but choco. 
late and fairy-tales, and she’il do anything 
to get them. 

— look at her ingenuity and imagina- 
tion 

‘She'll give you a long account of some- 
thing that ed in street, with the 
minutest circumstances; and you couldn’t 
detect that it was all a make-up if you 
weren't told that she bad never been in 
in that street at all or seen anything of the 
kind she’s been talking about. I don’t cali 
it wicked for a child like that to tell false- 
hoods, because she may do it without any 
wicked intention whatever. 

“I believe Gwenny will be a clever wo- 
man, and that a really clever woinan must 
have in her childh certain peculiarities 
quite unlike those of ordinary woman— 
such as we shall be. 

**I think circumstances have a great deal 
to do with what people become, and I be- 
lieve that, under goud conditions, Gwenny 
might become a brilliant and adinired wo- 
man, and, under others, just such a woman 
as Elgitha.”’ 

‘In that case,’ said I, ‘you oughbtn't to 
bribe her to deceive her imother.”’ 

“Oh,’’ cried Maud, “that’s the best thing 
she can do!”’ 

‘‘Don’t, Maud’’ remonstrated Beatrice ; 
“ducky’s not laughing.”’ 

“T’in not joking,” replied Maud. “If we 
did all our plotting in bed, with our heads 
all together under the blankets, what good 
would that do to Gwennv? She'd creep up 
in the dark, or hide under the bed, or re- 
sort to soine treachery more ingenious than 
I could think of, to find out what we were 
doing, and then she would repeat what she 
knew to,her mother for what gain that 
would bring her. Do you think that would 
injure ber character ?”’ 

We talked upon this subject until \the 
cotton was pulled, and the three girls, 
after kissing me affectionately, slipped 
down-stairs with their shoes in their hands. 
And though I have considered the subject 
since, I can find no argument to upset 
Maud’s theory concerning Gwendoline. 
But, as regards myself, I feel that I ought 
to tell Mrs. Gower all I know, though 
doubtless that would result in my discharge 
and inake the girls no better; and then, 
again, I can hardly think that Mrs. Gower’s 
elder daughters are more faulty than other 
girls. 

They are quite truthful amongst thero- 
selves, and very amiable and good-hearted, 
so I might never be able to keepa situation 
at all if I had acted quite strictly upon prin- 
ciple. 

Oh,l wish I bad soine wise guide to direct 
me in this matter! 

I wonder what he would advise 
do? 

If I could only ask him! 

ITalmost hoped he would write a few 
words to me. 

Three days have passed since I sent hiin 
that message by telegraph, and I have re- 
ceived no letter, and despair of getting 
one. 

Perhaps itis best that I should 
ny difficulties alone. 

He wili certainly respect me more if I do; 
that is some consolation. 

July 18. 

I told the girls to-night that, unless they 
could come up to en room with their shoes 
on their feet, I would rather they did not 
come at all, and I protested as forcibly and 
reasonably as I could against their doing 
things secretly which they ought to do 
openly cr not at all. 

“Oh, you know well enough ina wouldn't 
let us come up if she knew it,’”’ said Maud, 
‘and we will come and see you at night! 
It’s the only time we can talk without re- 
serve, and vou’re the only nice person in 
the house. 

“You’re the dearest dariing that ever 
lived, ducky !’’—and with that she began to 
kiss ine. 

“But don't you see that you are making 
ine a party to your deception, and tliat it is 
unfair to place ine in a position that [ dislike 
very tnuch ?”” 

“Ob, you must put up with that for our 
sakes!’’ said Edith, who had seated herself 
on the other side of ine and had her head 
pillowed upon iny shoulder. 

They laughed at this; but see!ng that I 
= not yield and looked grave, Beatrice 
said— 

“Tt isn’t fair toducky—that’strue. She’s 
too nice to tell of us, and it’s horrid mean 
to take advantage of her kindness in 
that way! If she says we're not to come 
up, we inust make up our minds not to 
come.”’ 

“Oh, I'm sick of making good resolu- 
tions!’’ said Maud. “We nevercan keep 
them.”’ 

“They only make yon want all the more 
‘ “T see only one 
way in which ducky can keep us froin com- 
ing up to see her, and that is to come down- 
Stairs to see us.”’ 

This set them all laughing again. 

‘‘] suppose we appear awfully inean and 
cowardly to you ducky?” Beatrice said. 
‘‘We're such hardened reprobates that we 
are scarcely conscious of our voices. 

tisn’t nice to be mean can we 


ine to 


master 


own 
; but what 
**What’s the good of 


c pe n rebellion 


Dreaking out into 


‘We are sure to get the worst of it. You 
see what nu is; she could make life unen- 


durable to usifshe liked. There’s no one 


| t0 help us, 
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“Pa's just as weak as we are, and just as | 


much atraid of ma.” 

This is quise true. He is afraid to look at 
ine or speak to mein Mra. Gower'’s pres- 
ence. 

Yet, if we meet by accident when she is 
away, be nods and smiles most pleasantly, 
aud bas even gone So lar as to say, in a very 
low voice and rapidly as though he were 
afraid of being overheard or not getting the 
words out before the appearance of his 
wife, thet the weather is very wari for the 
time ol year. 

Yesterday morning we met on the stairs, 
and he shook hands as he 
low voice— 

“Ilow do you do, my dear?” 

ut this morning, when he came into 
the study with Mrs.Grower wo bid his daugh- 
ters good-bye, he made me only a sinileless 
little bow,as though be had not seen ine be- 
fore. 

lam resolved that, when next he offers 
ine his hand, I will quietly refuse to 
take it. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
SS 


Waiting In Vain. 


BY JOHN FROST. 








fashion a very Aladdin’s palace in 

inagnificence, and bright, rosy faces 
peeped out from coquettish hats, as fash- 
ionable beauties hesitated over the many 
exquisite fancies of taste and art spread be- 
fore them. 

These gay butterflies were in strange con- 
trast to the sad-looking girls bending so 
wearily over tbe counters. 

No eager expectation of coming oe 
ness lighted their pale faces as thev list- 
lessly displayed slippers, fans, misty laces, 
loves of bonnets, music boxes, and all the 
thousand and one pretty things that go to 
inake up a holiday stock. 

One sad girl especially seemed almost 
dropping from weariness as she rested for a 
single moment from her labors and gazed 
listlessly over the crowd. 

The respite was only momentary. 

A lady, wondrously tair, stopped before 
her councer. 

“Oh, Herman, do wait! 
you are. 

“If ever I goshopping with a man again, 
I'll know it.”’ 

‘“‘Why,Trix,’”’ said her companion,a blue- 
eyed, blonde top, ‘‘how can you be so un- 
just? 

“It is 
you. 

‘“‘T am in Heaven now, and have been for 
the last twelve hours. 

“We started on our wedding—I mean 
our shopping tour, this morning at sunrise 
didn’t we ?” 

‘(How absurd you are,’’ with a pretty 
blush and simper. 

“TI haven't been but tive minutes here, 
and 1 am not quarter through yet.”’ 

“I'll be good and sit like Patience on an 
ottoman until your ladyship bids me rise,’’ 
he said, all this time apparently oblivious 
of the dark-eyed, sweet-faced girl behind 
the counter who had paled to the very lips 
ut sound of the once familiar voice; how 
dear in that long ago only her own heart 
knew. 

Glen Allen had not always been sales- 
woinan in this establishment. 


Only a few months before she had been 
outside the hive of hurnan labor, consum- 
ing the honey of existence, and leavin 
Fortune’s step-children to labor for her an 
like pleasure-seekers. 

Little did she then dream ot the ambiti- 
ous, bitter yearnings and heart-sickness 
which dwelt in the minds of some of her 
despised sisters. 

She learned all these truths later by bit- 
ter experience, and had no need to wonder 
what sorts of lives these working-women 
led. 

She knew only too well their sorrows,tri- 
fling pleasures, few and far between, and 
inauy kindnesses to poor ones even lower 
than they. 

She had not lived in 
year. 

Herman Ledair, once her engaged lover, 
stood before her for the first time for two 
years, and no wonder the eager light of 
recognition died out of her eyes as she read 
no answering glow in his, so coolly, insol- 
ently scanning her face. 

Herman Ledair would have failed utterly 
to have recognized his own mother bad that 
aristocratic lady unfortunately descended a 
few stepson the social ladder during his 
travels abroad. 

Glen Allen, shopwoman, was quite a dif- 
ferent person from.the Miss Allen, belle 
and heiress, of only two years before, 

No wonder her devoted adorer failed to 
recognize and claiin his prouised bride in 
her changed fortunes. 

Forgetfulness was his role, as he wished 
to avoid unpleasant explanations, and he 
played it well. 


Pp isiion a gas jets made the bazar of 


How impatient 


a great pleasure to follow 


vain for the past 


and trusted him all these inonths in spite 
of his suspicious silence, staggered. 

Hier worst fears were realized. 

He had forsaken her without one word, 
and would leave her to fight the weary bat- 
tle of life alone, despite his inany protesta- 

ions of endless love. 


Her lip trembled, and atear almost fell 
ablidst the iaces She WAS sort i. 
Aben pri je came to her rescue, and there 


was no tremor ip tbe Ciear, sweet Voice. 


murmured in a! 
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covered elbow upon the soft, silken cush- 

—_ and held out a white, jeweled hand to 
en. 

Then commenced the fitting of the deli- 

cate primrose kid. 

i ere,”” smiled Glen, “an excellent 


“Whatan exquisite hand ! 
Parisian gloves would suit it.” 
Miss Leigh condescended to give her a 
haughty stare,as if even this little fa:niliar- 
ity were displeasing to her. 

Her freezing, insolent tone was intended 
to finish the work of annibilation. 

“Eh—what! You needn’tdo them ap, 
for they don’t suit atall. Do you like them 
Herman?” 

“No,” dutifully responded that satellite, 
“don’t suit at all. Get rose, Trix; those are 
my favorites.”’ 

Glen altnost laughed outright at the lisp- 
ing, woinanish voice, that once had had 
power to thrill her through and through, 
and she wondered, with a scorn for herself, 
how she could ever have imagined this to 
be the hero of her life. 

“Yes,” decided tke spoiled beauty, “I'll 
have the rose, 

“I don’t see how you dared to show me 
these horrid things.” 

The rose kids, after being tried on and 
duly approved by Mr. Ledair, were finally 

id for, done up, and consigned to Miss 

rix’s nuff, and the two made their way 
down the lighted shop out into the frosty 
air, and entered another establishinent a 
few doors further on. 

The clock was pointing to eleven when 
the weary girls left their posts, one by one, 
and wended their way towards the places 
thev called homme. 

Glen was hurrying down the long shop, 
when Mr. Sinith came behind her with 
swift steps, and laid a heavy hand upon ber 
shoulder. 

“Miss Allen, I inust detain you for one 
moment. 

“This lady ph veeean g to Trix Leigh, 
who, followed by erman Ledair, caine 
forward, “wishes you to return to your 
counter. 

“Of course it will be all right. Has any- 
body meddled with the kid gloves but 
yourself, Miss Allen ?’’ 

“No, sir,’’ answered Glen, with slight 
annoyance in her tone; “the kia giove de- 
partinent is exclusively mine. 

‘Be so kind as to make haste. I have 
some purchases to make myself before 
mnidnight.”’ 

A large bright-faced doll a few doors off 
had met with Glen’s approval, and she had 
promised herself the pleasure of spending 
soine of her hardly-earned money upon her 
poor little crippled sister Beth, whose eyes 
would open wider and more spasmodically 
than even the doll’s own, at the sight of the 
waxen treasure. 

“The detention is absolutely necessary,’’ 
broke in Miss Leigh’s excited tones,excited 
in spite of that lady’s evident desire to ap- 
pear calm. 

“] have missed a very valuable solitaire 
froin my ring. 

“T am absolutely certain it was in its set- 
ting when I tried those light kids, and I 
haven’t removed these kids until a few mo- 


Only those 


ments ago, when I missed it at once, of | 


urse. 

“T wish this person to search those prim- 
rose kids, and if the stone is not found, of 
course we shall all know what inference to 
draw.’’ 


Glen paled to the very lips at the implied 


insult, and a hatred sprang upin her heart 
for this girl that she strove in vain to con- 
quor. 


“I know nothing of the diamond, but of | 


course will do all in my power, to revover 
it. 

“The glove the lady tried on is in 
lower box, Mr. Sinith. 

“Perhaps it is in the fingers, but I hardly 
think it probable. 

“The gloves have not been stretched, as 
is usual after being tried on, as it was 
late.”’ 

And this in a cold, even tone, addressing 
herself to Mr. Sinith exclusively, and stud- 
iouslyv avoiding looking either towards Miss 
Leigh or Mr. Ledair, who stood foolishly 
eadkies his cane and looking as if he hearti- 
ly wisbed hitnself out of this scrape. 

The four wended their way back to 
Glen’s counter. 

Mr. Sinith brought out the identical priim- 


that 


rose kid, and turned finger after finger, | 


with no success. 

Counter and floor were searched in vain, 
and then Mr. Ledair, perhaps with some 
pty for the girl be bad once loved, grasped 

{iss Trix’s sleeve and whispered hoarse- 
ly— 

“Don’t mind, Trix. 
trace such a thing. 

“Let’s be going, and I'll get you 
another.”’ 

“Get another!’’ sobbed Trix; ‘‘you 
know you'll never buy one so handsome 
again. 

“I don’t wonder it tempted the girl. You 
needn’t tell she hasn’t it. 

“She bas, and I inean wo force her to give 


It is useless to try to 


| it up.’’ 
For one moment the girl, who bad loved | 


Glen never spoke a word in reply to this 
and Mr. Sinith led the way toa sinall apart- 
ment, where Mr. Gilbert, the senior 
ner, sat. 

His face was drawn in‘o all imaginable 
puckers as he scratched off business letters, 
and so intent was be that he failed to notice 


the entrance of Glen and her accusers. 

An elegant-looking young yentlemar 
who stood by the inant stepped forward 
spoke to Mr. Smith, and advanced t 

| desk. 


“Kid gloves,did you say? Here,rest your | 


arm upon this cushion, and I will try them 
on for you.”’ 
Miss Beatrix Leigh rested one velvet 


‘‘Father, Smith has business with you. 
Can you spare a few moments ?”’ 

Then turning to Glen with a pleasant 
Bt 1 @ — 


part- | 


| “Here ina chair, Miss Allen; you must 
be wearied after to-day's hard toil. It is 


late, but I see you have friends to eseort | 


ou home," looking 
| Ing towards Mr. Ledair and Miss Leigh in 
8 careless fashion. 
| to speak, when Glen detained him 

She was very pale, and with difficulty re- 
strained her sobs, 

“They are not my friends, Mr. Gilbert. 
Oh, you don’t believe I ain a common thief 
do you ?"” 

He noted the fevered look in 
filled eyes, 
ingly— 

“What nonsense! as if anyone could 
doubt such an innocent tace! Surely Mr. 
Ledair is an old friend.” 

He with the rest of the world, had curt- 
ously wondered whether the engagement 
publicly announced two years belore, was 
broken off or not. 
* Glen's white, 
him. 

“Mr. Ledair has not recognized me as 
yet. 

“His memory is as fashionable aa his per- 
son.” 

Murray Gi:bert muttered something be- 
ween his clenched teeth that sounded very 
much like *‘scoundre! !" and his blue eyes 
soltened with a feeling stronger than pity 
as he gazed down u 
80 pretty and 
spair. 

Miss Trix’ high voice interrupted some 
pleasant thoughts Se was indulging in, and 
the handsome mouth grew bard beneath 
the brown moustache as he listened. 


the tear- 
and stooped to say, sooth- 


scornful face assured 





helpless in her utter de- 


was tried on and 
wards, 

‘No one has touched the gloves since but 
this person, and if she doesn't choose tw ac- 
knowledge her guil., I shall be obliged to 
have recourse to Jaw !"’ 

Mr. Gilbert, senior, gazed nervously from 
one to the other, 

“Well, really,madatmn,it pains ine beyond 
expression that the loss has occurred in our 
| establishment, but I hardly think the evi- 


wasn’t there after- 


rest. 

“The lady’s character has always been 
irreproachable,und there is no proof enough 
to excuse any cxtreine measure.” 

He glanced kindly and pityingly towards 
Glen, whose sel f-possession had entirely de- 
serted her, and who was hysterically sob- 
bing in her chair. 

Murray Gilbert could contain 
no longer. 

“We have plenty of evidence at hand, 
father, to prove Miss Allen’s good name ; 
this gentleman here,”’ pointing to Ledair, 
who wished at that inoment the floor would 

| open and take hiin 

| that. 

| “He was Miss Allen's promised husband 

| two years ago, and may be now, for all 1 
know.” 


his wrath 


in, ‘can testify as to 


| and awaro of Trix’ astonished gaze, could 
| only stammmer, in a very foolish way— 
| ©Oh—ah—really, Murray, you 


| mistaken; I am engagec 


to this lady,’’ 


pointing to Trix, “and have been for two 
inonths, 

“Of course, we fellows must have our 
ainusements, but I never intended iarry- 
ing the girl, I assure you.”’ 

“Well,’’ responded Murray, with a sneer, 
“Tcan’t say 1 blaine Miss Alien for casting 
| such a puppy off, but I thought you had 
| manhood enough to forgive a slight and 
| stand by a lady in distress, 

“Why, the very idea of suspecting Miss 
| Allen of theftis preposterous,” 
| ‘“Itimay seem preposterous to you,” re- 
| torted Trix, **but if you had Jost a diamond 
| perhaps it inigbt seein a little more reason- 
able. 

“Tf it is not found, I mean to 
word.”’ 

“In stating the case, did you say this was 
the only glove you tried on ?’’ queried Mr. 
(inlbert. 

“Why—yes,”’ eteirmered Trix, slightly 
confused. 

“This and the pair 1 wore and have on 
now.” 

“It is not our custom to allow a lady to 
try on a glove unless she buys at least one 
pair,’ broke in Murray, in excited tones. 
“Did you not purchase a cs inadam ?"’ 

“Why, so I did,” gasped Trix,as the idea 
flashed across her for the first time. “Oh, 
dear—perhaps——"’ 

“Perhaps,” finished Murray, “even you 
may be mistaken. Let us see the gloves, if 
you please.’’ 

Out caine the pink envelope from the 
white muff. 

Murray seized it with no gentle fingers, 
broke it open, and tore outthe = rose 
glove. 

Aid breathiess silence the flogers of the 
right one were turned, and something 
very bright dropped down at Trix’s 
feet. 

Murray stooped, picked up the lost dia- 
mond, but did not present it to its owner 
with his customary courtly grace. 

“By your folly you bad alinost ruined a 
poor girl’s naine. 

“It would tmatter 
she has to depend upon for her daily bread. 
Miss Allen,” turning to Glen. 

No inotion froin the silent figure in the 
chair. 

Heapproached nearer, and with gentle 
nda fad 


keep ny 


ha the tired head 


4 t 4 rig ‘ rs 


ler aga ; 
“This workaday 
| He spoke better than he knew. 

The white lips treinbled and the brown 


id teas for 
world is ace reu 


at his wateh,and glanc- | 


dence sufficient to warrant Miss Allen’s ar- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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He nodded to the former and was about 





n the girl before hiin, | 


“The diamond was there before the glove | 


eyes shone with a nowly-iwekaned love for 
one instant into his. 

The sweet childish mouth tried to utter 
soine answering words, but the whisper 
died away in a smile and all was still. 

She nad winged her way to a better 
world. 

No tore trials and sorrows for the poor, 
overworked “shop-giri,"’ 

A tired brain and a wearied body could 
rest at last, and Trix Leigh's diamond had 
opened the gates of Heaven to one pure 
soul at least. 

A dim light shone In the room, and the 
listeners fancied they heard someone com- 
ing towards them. 

It was only the rustly of little Beth's 
dress and the click, click of ber tiny cruteh 
as she limped down the long shop. 

“Where isGlen? Ob, my darling, my 
darling,’ casting herself upon her dead sis- 
ter’s breast and kissing the still cold 
lips. 

Perhaps all womanly feeling had not 
died out of Trix’s selfish heart, for shoe 
— friendiess Beth to her bosom, so- 


ing— 

“My recious, you shall live with ime. 
Oh, God! with Thy help I will make some 
little atonement for this night's work." 

And she did, 

Beth lived to be a lovely woman, the 
light of a happy home ; and Trix— 

Well, Mr. Ledair never married her, and 
I doubt if he ever will. 

She still remains single, and he has de- 
scended so low that he wears thread-bare 
clothes and old-tashioned hats. 

Murray Gilbert, whose heart had awak- 
ened that night, waited in vain for love to 
again enter its portals, 


———_ © 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A CHEAP CURE.--It was formerly custo- 
mary in England for the sick to weur a ker- 


| chiefon the head, and a certain virtue was 
| attached to the custom #0 that in Cheshire 


tying a kerchief on the head and drink- 
ing & posset was a remedy for every- 
thing. 


EATING WMALES.—Whales were eaten 
by persons of the upper classes in Europe 
as late at least as the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century. The tail and tongue dressed 
with peas or roasted were prized as choice 
delicacies. The Princess Eleanor de Mont- 
fort paid, in 1266, the sum of twenty-four 
shillings for “one hundred pieces of 
whale,’’ to be used as food in her bhouse- 
hold, 


At Tasie.—The Chipese do not use 
tab!e-cloths, knives and forks, plates and 
dishes, as we do, nor do they often mit 
around one table. Themen and women 
seldoin sit together. The father and 
sons first take their meals, and then 
the mother and daughters come in 


‘and take what is left, and = the = ta- 
Ledair, brought thus publicly forward, | 


must be 


| inaster about on a trolly, 


4 


, nies. 


therand brothers leave them to wait on 
theinsel ves, 


A Monkty MAN.--A Monkey signal- 
nan Inanages the railway traffic at Uiten- 
haye, South Africa, according to The Colo- 
The huinan signal-man belonging to 
the post lost both his legs in a recent rail- 
way train, and #0 jas trained a baboon to 
discharge bis duties, Jacko pushes his 
and, under his 
directions, works the lever to set the 
signals with a most ludicrous imitation of a 
nan, 


NUMBERS.--Tho Brahmins are said to 
have invented the numerals—1l to 10--soine 
time before the Christian era, and the Ara- 
bians to have introduced thein into Spain, 
whence they spread all over Europe. They 
did not come into use in England until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. In 
olden tines there was a belief in the oecult 
power of numbers which were thought to 
express the harinonies of nature. Divina- 
tions by nuimbers came froin this queer be- 
lief, 


WRINKLES: AND CHARACTER.—The 
faculty of truth--that is, the love of it—is 
indicated by the muscles which surround 
the eye, causing folds and wrinkles. Jus 
tice is indicated by the muscle which causes 
perpendicular wrinkles between the eye- 
brows. Frlnessand wrinkles under the 
eye, for which some ee are remarka- 
ble, indicate the love of mathematical 
accuracy; and wrinkles eurving upward 
from the outer =e of the eye and eye- 
brow indicate probity or personal truthful- 
ness, 


MALE AND FEMALE.--The strength of 
tnales increases rapidly trom twelve to nine- 


| teen years, and atarate similar to that of 


the weight, and more slowly and regularly 


| Up to thirty vears, after which it declines at 


little to you, but 


' 


an increasing rate lo the age of sixty years. 
The strength of fernales increase at a tore 
uniforin rate from nine to nineteen years, 
more slowly to thirty, after which it fal le off 
in amanner sivnilarto that of inales. At 
eleven years fervales are weaker than tuabes 
by twenty-two pounds, at twenty years of 
age by thirty-six pounds, 

A PorTICAL FANCY.—A young 


girl, having been unfortunate 
solved to comrnit suicide, 


French 
in love, re- 
Betore going to 


bed, she filled her chamber with the most 
odorous flowers, and, having completely 
closed the room, covered up her head anc 
sleep. She was found in 
4 ‘ t t i 
ay 
aL Ss ins 
the k gdou f flowers « ‘ 
parigold. “I remember tha I ei a 
butterfly,” she muriuurs; “but be hus gone 
| away.’’ 









in lina 


BIRD OF SYRING. 





BY EK. F. Dd. 





Hall to thee, bird of spring, 
Blithe be thy welcoming, 
Send thy sweet carol o'er woodland and plain ; 
Sweeter notes ne'er were beard, 
Sing thy song, bonntle bird, 
(iladden our hearts with thy music again, 


Swelie thy song on the alr, 
Making the world more fair, 
Chasing all sorrow and yloom from the brow ; 
Flowers will welcome thee 
(sladly, dear bird, as we, 
Who such a joy-giving creature as thou ? 


Hall 'o thee, bird of apring, 
Hlark ! now the woodlands ring, 
beho repeats every note of thy lay; 
High on thy feet wing soar, 
Sing to se evermore— 
Hird of the spring-time, ah, stay with us, stay ! 


—— <— <a -— 


Thorns and Blossoms 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A BLACK VEIL, HER 
BROKEN 


* “MABEL 


MOTHER'S CRIME,’ ‘A 
WEDDING RING, 
MAY, BTC., BTC. 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—[CONTINUED, ] 
Violet, with 


hurrving breath— “wicked and very 


eruel!" 





| CALI that wicked,” cried 


“T quite agree with you,’’ said Miss Marr. | 
“Nothing could justify such oonduct, It 
had a fatal result too, 

“Lady Ryvers wrote to London to con. | 
sult atirm of lawyers about the validity of 
tiarriage, and most unfortunately, through 
tie mistake of a servant, Lhe answer to this 


letter was taken to the young wife, She 
read it, and it drove ber almost mad,” | 
Fuster and faster beat the heart of the 


listening girl. 

This was how 
others ; this was how others thought and 
spoke of her. 

“She went to the dowager with the open 
letter in her band, 
“There was a 

them. 

“She was proud, indignant—the dowager 
cool, Contenmptious, 

“She declared that she would save 
all trouble, that she would annul ber 
riage herself, 

“She left them; and they 
seenonor heard of ber sinee. 
story, is it mot?” 

‘Most stranpe,’’ replied Violet, with quiv- 
ering lips. 

“How many lives are spoiled by this un- | 
fortunate inarriage!’’ said Miss Marr. 
“Mine, for [shall never love any one else ; | 
Lord Ryvees’ for be is the most miserable | 
of nen; the poor young wife's, for sne 
must be wretched; and the dowager’s, who 
can never be happy again. 

“All those lives, which might otherwise | 
have been bappy,lave been spoiled by this 
one tnost unhappy marriage, 

“When LT last visited there, Ryverswell 
did not seem like tve same place. 

“Lord Rvvers had gone away, vowing | 
that he would never return until he found | 
his wife. 

“Monica Ryvers, one of the sweetest and | 
brightest of girls, was never without tears 
in her eves; the dowager was quite unlike | 
herself. 


her conduct looked to | 


| 


terrible scene between 


them 
inar- | 


have neither | 


A strange | 


| Lord Ryvers well enough to have won love 


“Tt was a most tniserabbhe visit for me,and | 


1] was glad when it ended, 


Of course, what | 


mnust be, must be; but, oh, how happy 
we should all have been if he had chosen 
me!" | 


“Tt seers that the best thing 
for the young wife to die,”’remarked Violet 
Oreamily; ‘that would leave him free.”’ 

But Miss Marr shook her head. 

“Tt would make no difference,”’ she said. 
“Tf he did not care for ine before his heart 
was filled with love for his young wife,it is 
not likely that he woulda do s0 now. Her 
death would wake no difference to me.” 

“If he loves her so very mucb,one would 
imagine that he would set to work to. find 
her,’ observed Violet. 

“It would be useless to look for her, She 
told her husband that, even if they met 
face to face, She would never return to him; 
and the dowager quite believes it. 

“She pays she does not believe that any- 
thing would induce her to return.” 

“Isshe glad of it?’ asked Violet impul- 
sively. 

“IL do not think so. TI Believe she would 
be glad to undo all that she has done. She 
was mnost bitterly annoyed with regard to 
the marriaze at the tine; but, now that she 
sees how unhappy her son isjshe would like 
wo undo her part in producing the present 
state of affairs, if she could.” 

“Is he so very unhappy ?" asked Violet, 
with a strange softening in her voice. 

“Yes. He has gone to London, aud his 
mother says be is giving hitmnself up wholly 
to art. 

“He shuts himself up; he sees no one, 
speaks to no one, paints all day, is losing 
all bis grand opportunities, will not hear of 


public life, and all for love of a girl who 
cares so little for him that she bas left bitm. 
I would rt a1 f 
lf i ‘ rst i crimipais 
1s ac s “ I not 
av 
| would lay a i@ with bit to prison 
and to tie ga Ws Il w ild hawe stood by 
bis side on the scallold But chen I love 


Lim, and she does not.”’ 


would be | 





| 
| 


Another burning blush,more quick beat- 


ing of the heart. 


THE SATURDAY 


The locket that held the handsome face 
alinost fell from Violet's bands, 

“How will itall end?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

And the beiress sighed despairingly. 

“! cannot tell; | cannot even imagine. 


In general m.sery, I should think. The 
dowager will never be happy again.’ 
“I do not think she deserves to be,’’ re- 


marked Violet quickly. 

“Perbaps not ; but we inust make allow- 
ances for ber wounded pride and ber bitter 
disappointment. 

“Her whole heart was fixed on her son. 
Then it is terribly sad for bitin. 

“His mother wept bitterly one mornin 
because be would have no son Ww su 
hitm. 

“The title and estates both go to people 
who are alinost strangers,”’ 

Violet had never thought of that; all 
through the matter she bad thought imore 
of herself than hitn. 

“There could be no more cruel blow for 
a woinan like the dowager than that,’’ said 
Miss Marr, “and there,can be little consola- 
tion for ber; it is ber own fault. 

“The person who will suffer least will be 
the young wile herself. 

“She will return to her own class and 
her own people, and probably forget all the 
havoc and misery she has caused, 

“] am not hard-hearted, but I do detest 
her. I should have loved ber if she had 
stood bravely by him.”’ 

“Hedid not stand bravely by 
seems to me,’’ commented Violet. 
did he allow bis nother to do such a_ cruel 
and wicked thing ?”’ 

*T do not think he did allow 


her, it 


her. I teel 
edge. 

“T look at the common sense of the mat- 
ter—if he loved her well enough to give up 
all the world for her, why should he 
or try to find out a flaw in his marriage? I 
do not believe that he knew his motber had 
written.’’ 

“It seeins to me,"’ said Violet, “that the 
blame lies wholly with the dowager Lady 
Ky vers,”’ 

“Quite as much rests with the wife,’’ de- 
clared Miss Marr. 

“She left him very easily. It did not 
seo to cause her any pain; that was what 
his mother and sisters felt. 

‘After all his sacrifices for her, it was a 
poor return. She really seemed glad of an 
excuse lo get away. 

“If she had quarreled with his mother,no 
one could have felt any surprise; but I can- 
not see why she left him." 

This was how they judged her—they 
thought she cared little for him, little for 
her inarriage- vows, 

No one knew that the dowager had stab- 
bed her to the heart by telling her that her 
husband was aware that she had written. 

“Itis a miserable story,’ she said; “there 
does not seem to be a gliinpse of Lappiness 
in itanywhere.’’ 

“No. iLoveisa marvellous thing,’’ re- 
tnarked the heiress, “I have often read 
that love wins love; itis nottrue. I loved 


in return; but it never came. 


sure she did it entirely without bis know!- | 
| 





“Why | 


wish | 





“It would huve been so different it he 
had loved ine;"? and the girl stretched out 
her arins with wistful passionate longing | 
that went to Violet's heart. 


Violet turned away, still holding the 


locket in her hand. | 


“How will itend ?’’ she asked herself. 
“How can itend?’’? And she could readin 
the future no answer to the self-put ques- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WONDER,” said Miss Marr suddenly, 
| “why | have opened my heart 

to you, Miss Beaton ? Ihave not told 
this trouble of inine to any one else. 

**Lady Ryvers guessed it, but’ then 
knows how it is. 

‘Grandimatniina does not know. She won- 





she | 


ders why | care for no lovers, why 1 refuse | 


all offers, why the world is all a weariness | 


to ine. 

“And it 1s a weariness, I aim ashamed to 
say that tiny days are dreary.’ I am young 
and have everythin 
but happiness and I have parted for ever. I 
am glad that l have told you; my heart 
feels lighter. 


“Tam impulsive, you will say; but ny 


to make me happy ; | 





heart warined to you the first moiment I 


saw you.”’ 


Violet wondered whether she would have | 


liked her at sight had she known who she 
was. 

‘“7ive Ine Inv 
Marr. 

“But tell me first, do you wonder at my 
loving that handsome face?" 

“I do not,”’ said Violet 
handsome enough to win love.” 


locket,"’ requested Miss 


if Randolph had 
self. 

The question trembled on her lips, but 
her sense of delicacy would not let her ask 
it. 

Miss 
scicusly. 

“The dowager gave me this photograph,” 


given the portrait bim- 


Marr answered it quite uucon- 


she said—*tindeed, I ain afraid I asked her 
forit. He did not give it to me,” 

Violet felt a great sense of relief when 
Sij¢ beard that. 

“T wisl had ess went or i 
should sure 8 


bad givel ne 

“If he touched only the withered petal of 
a tlower, it seemed clothed with new life t 
lle. 

“You seemed surprised. You have 
never loved any one in that mad fashion, 


have you?” 


frankly; “it is | 





EVENING POST. 


“No; that I certainly never have,"’ she 
replied. 

And Miss Marr laughed a mirtbless laugh 
that did not suit her youth or beauty. 

From that hour they were the truest and 
warmest of friends. 

They were talking one day on the usual 
theme, Lord Ryvers, when Violet, looking 
up with shy sweet eyes at ber companion, 
asked suddenly— 

“What was the name of this young wife 
of his whoin no one loved ?” 

“One did love her. Monica loved her. 
She was, I believe, devoted to her, but she 
never mentioned her. 

“The dowager would notallow it. Monica 
told me that she believed her sister-in-law 
was far more sinned against than sinning. 
And, as for Lord Ryvers, he loved the very 
ground on which she stood. 

‘‘Lady Lester, the other sister, was sim- 
ply indifferent. 

“The dowager was the only one who ac- 
tively disliked her, and she would not, as I 
have said,allow her name to be mentioned. 
I think she generally called her ‘that girl.’ 
1 do not remember « have beard what ber 
Christian pame was." 

During nearly al) the hours they spent 
together they had but one subject of con- 
versation, and it was Lord Ryvers. 

They stood one morning on the brow of 
the hill watching the waterfall that dashed 
into the basin below. The heiress turned 
to her companion. 

“Have you read,”’ she asked, ‘that beau- 
tiful old story of the two lovers who were 
drowned by a royal decree ?”’ 

“] do not remember it,’’answered Violet. 

“It unpressed tne,’’ said Miss Marr, her 
dark eyes lingering on the white leaping 
waters; “and, strange to say,I always 
think of itwhen I stand here. A great 
king sentenced a man to death. 

“What do you think the death was, Vio- 
let? He was to be bound fast to the girl 
he had long loved, and they were to be 
thrown, alive, into the sea. 

“The man was delighted with his death. 
Perhaps he had loved the girl long and 
hopeless! y—I cannot say; but he welcomed 
his sentence. 

“He declared the supreine moinent ot his 
life would be the last. 

“I think—I know it is a vain, foolish 
thought—I cannot help it—I think often, 
when I stand here, that I should like the 
same fate.’’ 

Violet shuddered at the words, 

“IT do not call that love,’ she said; “it is 
infatuation,’’ 

“It is the truest of love,’’ cried the 
beiress; ‘‘and the woman who cannot feel 
it does not understand even the nature of 
love.” 

In some vague way the picture took pos- 
session of Violet. 

She could see her tall, fair, handsome on 
tbe brow of the hill, the glint of the sun- 
light on his hair; she could see him with 
his arms clasped round this woman who 
loved him so well; she could see them fall 
together over the brink, down through the 
seething, foaming water, undying love in 
the woman’s eyes. 

A ery came from her lips, as of one in 
— and Miss Marr looked curiously at 
ier. 

“Of what are vou thinking ?’’ she asked. 

And Violet, startled, answered truth- 


| fully— 


“T was picturing the scene. I saw you go 
over the fall.”’ 

The heiress laughed. 

“T nay some day,’’she remarked; ‘but 
Lord Ryvers will not be with me. It is 
strange that one woman should value so lit- 
tle what another would give her life for. I 
wish that either Lady Ryvers could see her 
husband with my eyes orthat I could see 
him with bers.’ 

Another tnorning they stood on the lawn 
at QWueen’s Elim feeding the robins. 

The heiress had been relating to her at- 
tentive listener some of the incidents of her 
late visitto Ryverswell. She added sud- 
denly— 
through a mistaken marriage.’ 

“It is really aterrible thing for a grand 
old race like that to become extinct, all 

“If you could rule destiny,’’ 
“if you could control circumstances, what 
would you do? 

“Would you let the young wife drift 
away—die—and marry Lord Ryvers your- 
self, or would you like them to meet again 
and be happy together ?”’ 

“T have often asked my own heart that 
question,” replied Miss Marr. ‘*Whether 

am a noble woman or not [ cannot say ; 
but mine is a noble love. 

“I love him better than myself; I place 
his happiness higher than my own. He 
loves her; alt bis life is centred in her; he 
does not love me, 

“So that he may have the highest happi- 


oy att hy ness and the highest bliss he can ever know 


I wish that they nay meet again and be 
happy together.”’ 

“You are a noble woman !”’ cried Violet 
involuntarily. ‘It is a thousand pities that 
Lord Ryvers did not love you.” 

‘*1t may be all for the best ; he will learn 


she said, | 





what indifference is like, which he would | 


never have done had he married me." 
‘Tam not sure whether that is any ad- 
vantage,’’ said Violet. 
“T have thought,’’ continued Miss Marr, 
‘that I would try to find this wife of his, 
and, if I succeeded in doing so, use ail the 


myuence Ieould command to persuad 
her to go to him and beg his pardon.’ 
Violet looked up with flashing eyes. 


“To do what ?”’ she cried. 

‘To beg his pardon,’’ repeated Miss Marr 
with innocent unconsciousness, 

“So far as I have followed the story,’ said 
Violet. “it seeins to me rather that it is he 
who should beg her pardon.”’ 


| 





—— 
i 


“There I cannot agree with you,” said 
the heiress. 

“T think she had cause for an and an- 
noyance, but nothing could j 7. ber in 
leaving him ; she ought to beg his pardon 
for that. 

“TI fear I shall never be so fortunate as tw 
find her; but if ever I do I shall try to per. 
suade her to go to him and acknowledge 
the wrong she bas done. 

“My dear Miss Beaton, why are you 
looking at me with such flashing eyes ?”” 

“] am thinking,’’ Violet replied, ‘‘what 
this unfortunate wife would say if she heard 
you. 

“If she were sensible, she would say | 
was right. 

“I can understand her passion and her 
anger, but I cannot understand how the 
could talk of such nonsense as annulling 
her own marriage.” 

“The nonsense of those who wanted to 
annul it for her is far greater,’’ said Violet. 

And Miss Marr made no reply. 

Violet could not forget what her friend 
had said, that the young wife should go to 
her husband and beg his pardon. 

She, who bad always n queen and 
mistress, who had left him with a sense of 
injury, who had felt herself wounded and 
hurt, to beg his pardon! The idea was de- 
cidedly novel to ber. 

One evening the two ladies were seated 
in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Ingram had gone to her room, for 
the night was chill. 

Outside adrizzling rain fell and u oold 
wind blew; inside all was warmth and com- 
fort. 

They were startled at times by the eerie 
sound ot the ivy-branches tapping against 
the window-panes. 

“This room 18 the picture of comfort ona 
winter night,”’ said Miss Marr. “I wonder 
why it is that we all love scarlet and criim- 
son in winter ?”’ 

‘Because they represent warinth,’’ an- 
swered Violet. 

After a minute’s pause, Miss Marr sighed 
deeply. 

“T should think one London house must 
be very dull,’’ she said. I cannot help pic- 
turing Lord Ryvers shut up by biinself.”’ 

“You are always thinking of Lord Ry- 





vers,’ remarked Violet, not knowing 
whether she was amused, or sorry, or 
pleased. 


“That is quite true; it is a habit of whioh 
I shall never now cure myself. I wish al- 
most that I could. 

“T cannot help grieving. I picture the 
bright handsome face all sad and worn, the 
light heart and high spirits, the noble artis- 
tic fancies all drooping and dying. I have 
heard a gre t deal of pathos about deserted 
wives. 

‘There seems to ne to be much more 

thos in the idea of a deserted husband. 

f I could but pierce the distance and see 
him! 

“If the same rain be falling in London, 
and the same chill wind blowing, he will 
be sitting there all alone, listening to the 
dreary sounds, and he will be thinking of 
days that will never come back to him.”’ 

“Hush!” said Violet. ‘You make me 
feel sorry for him !”’ 

She had never thought of him as lonely, 
or desolate, or sad at heart, bul always as 
an aristocrat living in luxury. 

She had not realined yet thattne greatest 
hunger of all is hunger of the heart. 

Still from that hour the tender pity born 
of love lived in her heart for him. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


DO not know whether it is my con- 

science or my heart that is awakening,”’ 

thought Violet to herself; ‘but I am not 
even so happy as I used to be.” ~ 

She was not. 

Her education and training Lad been so 
different from that of other girls; she never 
talked of love and lovers. 

She had been brought up to think of love 
as something rather to be despised than es- 
teemed. 

For the first time in her life she brought 
into contact with a passionately loving wo- 
man. 

The first time in her life she heard a wo- 
inan speak of love. 

She had discovered what love was like to 
a woman. 

No matter how deeply a man_ loves, he 
cannot say much about it,he speaks but lit- 
tle; a woman has her love always on her 
lips, as she has it always living and burn- 
“= her heart. 

iolet might have lived and died without 
knowing her own powers of loving,bad not 
Miss Marr, with her passion and eloquence, 
brought them to life. 

Now she was beginning to reaiize a truth 
that puzzled her. 

She was rapidly falling in love with her 
husband after a fashion in which she had 
never loved yet. 

During that wooing in the summer woods 
of St. Byno’s the love had been rather on 
his side than hers. 

She had fallen in some degree under the 
glamor of it. 

The pipe. 2 the handsome young artist 
had beena pleasant novelty. 

When she married hiim,she did not know 
that there was a higher, deeper, truer love 
than that which she felt for hiim. 


Now she was beginning to understand 
that she had not really loved him. 

She Kuew it by the difference in her own 
feelings towards him. 


She had heard his loving words with plea 
sure,but her heart had not beaten the more 
quickly for them. 

She had taken bis caresses as a matter of 
course, 

She had accepted all the love, the homage 
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and devotion that he lavished on her with- 
out thinking anything ot it. 

She had never understood what jealousy 
meant. 

As for being jealous of her husband, she 
would bave ee the idea to scorn. 

Now it was a different matter. 

Her heart beat with a new passion, a new 
pleasure, @ new pain. 

She loved her husband—loved him with 
a love quite new to her, that had been call- 
ed into existence by the devotiun, the pas 
sion, the eloquence of another wornan. 

She hardly adinitted to herself that she 
missed him, but she did. 

He had cared for her so tenderly that the 
wind had ow been allowed to touch her 
face ; now she found the difference. 

There was ao one to take care of her ; 
but she herself had to take care of others, 
Now one knew or cared if she was out in 
the cold or the damp, if she felt ill or well, 
if she was blithe or sad; no loving eyes 
followed her going out and coming in, no 
loving words greeted her. 

She found the difference between being 
a beloved wife and a paid companion. If 
she felt tired, no one pitied her. 

She could not help remembering the 
days abroad, the balconies laden with flow- 
ers which hung over the blue moonlit sea ; 
it she was tired then, loving arins folded 
her, ber head was | ane gene on a loving 
breast, every comfort and luxury were 
found for her. 

Now Mrs. Ingram, although alwavs po- 
lite, looked annoyed if her companion 
seemed tired; and of late she had not felt 
well. 

The first time that Violet stretched out 
her aiins with a weary cry of “Oh Ran- 
dolph, how I miss you!” her husband was 
nearer to her heart than he had ever been 
before. 

Still she had annulled her own marriage; 
and there was an end of it. 

She was concerned about her health. 

She was so far from well that the least 
exertion seemed to tire her; she had no 
strength, no spirits. 

When she looked in the mirror, she saw 
a pale face with woeful eyes fujl of shadows 
all the brightness gone. 

She asked herself anxiously, Was she 
ill? 

Was she going to die? 

Her death would clear away all troubles. 
If she were dead, mother and son would 
be reconciled, and Randolph would marry 
Miss Marr. 

But the thought of it, instead of giving 
her a comfortable sense of resignation, 
tlushed her face with anger. 

It was one tLing to say to herself proudly 
that she would annul her marriage. 

It was quite another matter to please 
thei all, like a good Christian, by dying, 
and leaving her husband to the woman 
who loved him. 

No, she would not do that if 
possibly avoid it. 

She would do her best to keep strong and 
well. 

Hitherto she had enjoyed robust health ; 
she had been so active and vigorous that 
she could not understand the langour and 
depression that seemed never to ieave her 
now. 

She hac never thought very 
death. 

She knew in a vague fashion that she 
must die some day, hut it seemed very far 
tf to her in ths bloom and spring-tide of 
health. 

She was watching the November moon 
one night and she began to wonder whether 
if she were to die, she would feel quite sat- 
istied with herself—whether she would feel 
that she had done her best or not—whether 
as she lay dying, she would long for Ran- 
dolph, ery out for Randolph—whether she 
would long to die with her head on his 
breast and his arias rouud her. 

She felt that death in such a fashion 
would be sweet-—-ah, sweeter far than life 
without him ! 

‘How blind, how mad I have been, Ran- 
dolph,” she cried—‘“‘tor I have loved you 
all the time with a great love, but I did not 
know it!” 

Surely under that November moon there 
was no one so desolate, no young face #0 
sad, no young heart so heavy. 

The black curtain of despair seemed to 
fall over her. 

Ali at once the great love and great mis- 
take of her life appeared to her in clear 
colors. 

She had put herself out of his life; she 
had separated herself from him; and she 
must abide by the consequences, 

“Of what could I have been thinking ?”’ 
she asked herself. She had, as it were, seen 
his face in the glass held by the fair hands 
of another woman, and its beauty dazzled 
her. 

She knew that, if she went to him, he 
would forgive her—he had never refused a 
wish of hers in his lite; but her pride 


she could 


much of 





could not bend or lend itself tothat. She 
would abide by what she had done. 
Even if she could have brooked asking | 


hii to take her back,she would never meet 
the dowager Lady Ryvers again. 

She had ‘soleinnly vowed never to re-en- | 
ter Ryverswell untilthe dowager herself 
asked her to do so, 

The new-born love for her husband 
struggled in her heart with pride,and pride 
gained the victory. 

She would not give in, whatever she had 


to bear; she would suffer in silence, die if 
sinust be, Dul never g back never 
1808 4 ph t Lady R rs 
as to be see! ambled and v 
for her husba i's ‘ iva 
She had never thought to weep as 


wept now, never thought to feel that long 
ing for him which she felt now. 
Her busband baddone all 


he could to | being can help ine,” 


really to wake her heart 
aroused it. 
The clouds that passed over the face of 


until jealousy 


: : i | 
win ber love, and yet it had never seemed 


the moon seemed to her a type of the | 


clouds that passed over her own soul. 
The memory of all his goodness to her 
swept her beart like a whirl-wind. 
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have a trouble, Miss Marr, 
Heaven.”’ 

Ah, what atangled web of fate she held 
in her hands! 

It seeined to Violet in that 


known only to 


moment that 


| Miss Marr wasthe only person who could 


How | 


little she had thought of it at the time—how | 


little she had valued it! 
of that kind hand now, for one 
those loving lips! 


kiss from 





CHAPTER XL. 


(TV\HE reign of King Frost had begun; sil- 
very fringes hung from the trees ana 
hedges. 

The robin-redbreasts outside the win- 
dows were waiting to be fed, and Miss Marr 
stood watching thetn, 

She had her letters, and there was a | 
look of determination on her face, when 
Violet, looking very pale and ill, came into 
the rooin. 

The heiress uttered a little cry of disinay 
when she saw her. 

“Why, Miss Beaton, you are really ill, I 
ain sure!’’ she exclaimed. ‘You should see 
a doctor. You have not been well for some 
time.”’ 

And in heart Violet knew that what she 
said was true. 

“T have been making up my mind to a 
vigorous course of action,’’ continued Miss 
Marr—‘‘inost vigorous. Are you well 
enough to listen?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Violet. 

But her heart contracted with a sense of 
coming evil. 

“T bad along letter trom the dowager | 
Lady Ryvers this morning,’’said Miss Marr, 
“and she begs ine to go to see her. She has 
gone to her own estate—Athelstone—she | 
was an Alton by birth, and very proud she | 
is of the name—and Monica is with her. 
She wants ine to spend Christinas with 
them. 

“T think I shall go. I havean object in 
so doing. I shall make a most desperate 
} 
| 
| 
! 





eflort.”’ 

“T what direction, Miss Marr?’ inquired | 
Violet, 

She tried to smile while she spoke, but 
failed. 

“T shall try to reconcile mother and son,”’ 
replied the heiress. ‘I ain quite sure that | 
they are both unhappy; they must be; they | 
never were at variance in 
fore. 

“The dowager seems perfectly wretched; 
she says that life has lost all its charms for 
her, thatshe misses her son more than 
words can tell, and she begs me to come, 
so that together we nay contrive to change 
the aspect of affairs."’ 

No comment caine froin Violet—not one 
word. 

The “aspect of affairs’’ mnust inean some- 
thing that would affect her. 

“T wish,”’ said Miss Marr, thoughtfully, 
“that I could find that foolish young wife 
of his, and bring about a general réconcili- 
ation. 

“That is impossible,’’ she added, with a 
sigh; “but I think I nay beable to do some- 
thing.” 

“Will Lord Ryvers be there?’’asked Vio- 
let.”’ 

“T shall take a bold step, 
ask him to meet me there. 
are iny dearest friends. 

“T love them all—the handsome, chival- 
rous son, the stately mother, the placid | 


their lives be- 


” 


I think, and 
You see, they 


Countess of Lester, and bright, loving 
Monica. 
‘“*] love them all so well that I take the 
greatest possible interest in them. 1 would | 
do anything to see them all happy together | 


as they were before this unfortunate girl 
came among thein—Lady KRyvers was a 


proud, happy mother, 
most devoted son. I 
do?”’ 

“Ttseems a very hopeless state of affairs,” 
said Violet. “I do not see what any one can | 
do.”’ 

“Nor I, at present; but Iam determined 
to do something. Loving them, I rather 
think, gives me the right of interfering. I 
shall ask Rord Ryvers to ineet ine at Ath- 
elstone.”’ 


and Randolph a 
wonder what I could 


“Will he come, do you think?” asked | 
Violet. 
“Thope so. Hesaid he would not look 


upon his mother’s face again until he had | 
found his wile; but I shall try iny best. to | 
induce hitn to corme.’’ 

“What can vou do with hitn there—what 
is the use of it?”’ 

“It J] can reconcile mother and son, it 
will be sornething,”’ said Miss Marr. “Of | 
course, in the inarriage question [I cannot 
interfere; but I love the dowager Lady 
Ry vers, and I do not like to think of her as 
unbappy.”’ 

“What a pity it is,’ reinarked Violet, 
with a bitter sigh, “that Lord Kyvers did 
not inarry you!” 

“So [ think,’ returned the heiress, “Men 
seldom marry the right women, I believe. | 
He has not done so; but he has puid a heavy 
price for his mistake. 

“I think I shall goto Athelstone to-day. 
The only regret ) have is not leaving you 
in better health.”’ 

*] shall soon be well again, I hope,”’ said 
Violet. 

Sut there was a 


” 


look in her eyes that 


startied Miss Marr. 

She took Violet's hand tenderly in her 
wri. 

Vfieu | ea 

Inve 4 y tr ry 
lo ine. 

“T have notrouble in which any human 

Violet declared. ‘I 
' 


Ob for one touch | 


| hesitate to promise what 


help her. 

Yet, it the beautiful heiress knew that 
she was Lord Ryvers’ wife, she would pro- 
bably detest her. 

“Weshall have a brilliant Christmas, no 
doubt,” said Miss Marr. “The dowager 
Lady Ryvers is not one of those who pa- 
rade their sorrows before the world. I do 
hope Lord Ryvers will come, 

‘Bad as things are, there is no use in mo- 
ther and son quarreling and keeping apart, 
both wretched.” 

“No,” replied Violet, “there is no sense 
in that.’’ 

‘I shall go to-day,"’ repeated Miss Marr. 
“I have been some tine with grandina, She 
will be quite happy with you. But, are 
you quite sure that I can do nothing to help 
you? 

“You have been a good friend to ine. I 
should like to help you, if it is possible. 


I wish I were leaving you wit mere color | 


in your face, with a light in your eves. I 
shall think of you, my dear Miss Beaton, 
with great unxiety.”’ 

She could not possibly understand the 
look, half wistful, balf tearful, of Violet's 
eyes, for she had no koy w what was pass 
ing in her mind. 

“I never inake any protestations,’’ con- 
tinued the heiress, ‘but Ido say this to 
you, Miss Beaton, that I like you better 
than any woman I ever inet. There is the 
charm of originality about you.” 


“You make me very happy by saying 
| 80,”’ answered Violet. 

In her heart there was awild cry of 
wonder as to whether she would like 
her if she knew all. 

“Come with ne to my room,’ said Miss 


| 


| your life seems to have taken 


| than receive the 


5 


“IT wore this when I met Lord Ryvers at 
the French Embassy." ; 

Her fingers seeined to caress a rich piece 
of lace, as she said — 

“Lord Ryvers adimired this.” 

She lingered lovingly over one of ber 
dresses, and said— 

“The first time I wore this I danced twice 
with Lord Ryvers.”’ 

At last Vivlet could stand it no longer. 

She looked up at the loving impetuous 
woman, 

“It is all Lord Ryvers," she cried impa. 
tiently ; “you think of nothing else, vou 
speak of nothing else; every incident in 
ite coloring 


from bim,"’ 

“You are right,” said (iwendoline. “In- 
deed it is a worse case than that. My life 
takes its light and darkness frou him, but 
it is alinost always dark."’ 

In Violet's hesrt the flame ot jealousy 
burned #0 fiercely that she could have 
stamped on the laces and jewels that had 
been wora to charm bim, 

There was a curious ring of suppressed 
passion in her voice as she said—- 

“] seems a great pity to waste so much 
love.’’ 

Miss Marr seemed slightly surprised 

“Longtellew says that love is never 
wasted. Do you know those beautiful 
lines— 

**"balk not of wasted affection, 
Aflection never was wasted 7'** 


“Yes; I know them, But not even 
Longfellow will change iny opinion that it 
is asad, pitiful waste of love.’ 

“T would rather waste it on Lord Ryvers 
fullest return from an 
other,'’ cried the heiress passionately. 

And Violet bad to use more selfeontrol 


| than she had ever used in her life before to 


Marr—“T like to superintend my own pack. | 


ins. 
though. 

‘Let ut inake a compact of friendship— 
let us be friends always.” 

“You are a rich 
paid coinpanion. Is it) possibbe, do 
think?” asked Violet, gravely. 

“We are both women!’ cried Miss 
Marr, “‘and we care inuch for each other! 
Why do you hesitate in giving ine that pro- 
mise?’’ 

She lcoked not only surprised,but much 
hurt. 

Violet laid her hand on her companion’s 
arm. 

“T do promise,"’ she said, “to be your 
most loyal and faithtul friend, so far as our 


| written to Lord Ryvers, telling 


different circumstances will permit. IT won- | 


der if you will ever repent having asked 
me this?’’ 

“No,” said the heiress, kissing the pale, 
sweet face so wistfully raised to her own, 
“Lam sure [ never shall, What a fanciful 
girl you are!” 

“No, it is not fanev. IT know all your 
life; you have told itall to me. LT know 
your secret—your love story;and you know 
nothing of ine—less than nothing. 


I will finish what I was about to say, | 


heiress, and 1 a poor, | 
you | 


keep back the hot angry words that rose to 
her lips, 
* * o 7 * - * 


Miss Marr had been gone nearly a week 
when she wrote to Violet for the first time, 
saying how much she missed her, that she 
found herself continually thinking of her. 

She said that the dowager Lady Ryvers 
was not well, and seemed in yvreat trouble 
over her son, and that Monica had lost 
much of her singular brightness ; and she 
added— 

*You will be pleased to hear that I have 
him how 
changed I tind his mother, and that I have 
some reason to believe he will join us at 
Athelstone.”’ 


When she read that, the love that had 
been long dortinapt in Violet's heart burst 
into sudden, Vigorous, passionate Ife, 

There was no tnore hesitation, mo more 
wonder, 

She had not loved Randolph, when she 


wandered in the woods of St. Byno's or lin- 
gered on the banks of the Rhine, with the 
same love he yave to her; but now, seeing 
hitn with the eyes of another wormanu,know- 
ing how much another woman loved hit, 
the new feeling caine to her with a= great, 


almost terrib.e shock. 


“J, too, have a story; you have not heard | 


it. I have a secret—you do not know.” 
Ifer eves were full of tears; her face quiv- 
ered with emotion. 
“[ do not wish to know it,”’ said Miss 
Marr. 


“T love you for vour beautiful face, | 


which charins me; for your independunce | 


and originality, for your noble ideas and 
the harinony I find in your character, tastes 
and sentiments. 

“Most of all,’’ she added, with a smile, ‘I 
think I love you because I have trusted 
you.” 

“That is very likely,”’ answered Violet 
simply. “You will find me faithfnl and 
joval; but [ ain afraid T can never be any 
use to you.” 

“T ain the best judge of that,’’ answered 
her companion, ‘You have been ot the 
yreatest use to me, as you express it. Hlow 
patiently vou have listened toail my love- 
troubles!’ 

“They interested mne,’’ replied Violet. ‘I 
should like to add one thing more. Ifever, 
in the future, vou should hear anything ot 
née that surprises or displeases you, you 
will remember it was the 
what isin my own heart which 
you 


inade me 
have asked 
me.’ 

“My dear, one peed look no farther than 
vour tace,’’said the heiress,laughing; ‘‘vour 
whole soul shines there; and it is a 


honest soul, loyal, sweet, and pure. Now 


| that we are friends,I shall write to you and 


tell you how my inission fares. Come 
with me now.” 
Thetwo women who conld never be 


thoroughly happy because of each other 
went to Miss Marr’s room, where the 
onerous business of packing was to be per- 
formed. 

There were such treasures laid out there 
—lace, velvet, brocades, jewelled fans, or- 
nainents of every kind, suites of shining 
yenyg—that Violet was bewilaered, 

The heiress laughed at her amazed face, 

“The paraphernalia of a protessfonal! 
beauty,’’ she said. 


In vain did the wealthy heiress offer 
Violet one thing after another. 

She would bave lavished gifts upon her, 
she would have yviven her the richest lace, 
the most costly jewels; but Violet) would 
acce pt nothing. 

Ste felt sligntly embarrassed when she 

' nbered the treasures shut 

! a nt J - 
| 4 4 
i r } " 
She took up 4 Deatt ] race 4 


sald. 


i tween the feeble ray of a 


| 


knowledge of ! 


She loved him at last—at last. 
The sudden thrill of passion that seemed 
to pass over her, the sudden knowledge of 


herown beart and all that was hidden 
there, awed her. 

This was love-—this burning fire, this 
burning pulseof pleasure and = pain, this 


nad bitter jealousy,this passionate longing 
for the loved one's presence, this thirst for 
his love. 

Nothing like this had 
belore, 

She could have laughed in utter seorn as 
She thought of the feeling she had =o mis 
taken, the novelty, the glamor that she 
had believed to be love, 

There was as inuch difference between 
the affection she had for her husband at tirst 
and the love she felt now as there was be 
taper and the 


entered her soul 


vivid light of the sun. 

This love absorbed everything else, 

If she had been with hitn now she would 
have chosen death rather than leave hin. 

Sheloved him at last with the passionate 
love that he had tried so lony and so vainly 
to with. 

And with this new comprehension of love 


there caine to her a more perfect under- 
| standing. 
She realized (he wide differenes that lay 


i 
between her affeetion for her thusband 


very 


anil 
his for her; she seemed to know all thathe 
must have suffered when she left tion. 


She stretched out her hands with «a= little 
helpless ery, “Oh, Randolph, af ~ had 
known ["’ 

And now this other woman who loved 


hitn so well, and who would have been so 


well content to be his wife, would be able 
to lavish all her love upon him, would be 
able perhaps lo win hitn from his atelan 


choly, to cheer Linn and brighten tina, per 
haps even to inake hitn forget her. 
She could picture the beautiful dark face, 
with its rigid light of passionate love. 
Could any than resist it, much less any 
nan Whose heart ached with the cotdiness 
and indifference of another woman ? 
“J miusttry lo foryet that she is 
hit,’ said Violet to hersel’, 
that I shall yo miad ! 
And it seemed very 


with 
“Ht T think of 


likely, during thre 


next teow davs, that she would wo wuiad 
By night and by day the flain { 
yrew fiercer and stronyer. 
“Ty cred not write Miss Marr 


Athelstone, lest her! 


lier thoughts never 
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She conld think of nothing else. 

She who had been so slow to love suf- 
fered all the torments of jealousy. 

She wasalwavs picturing ber husband 
and Miss Marr together, 

All dav long she followed them in spirit. 

She knew that the heiress waa too noble, 
too high-spirited, too proad to imake any 
display of ber affection ; but she knew also 
that nothing she did would keep the love 
from shining in ber face, and he must see 
it. 

There came to her a deeper sense of what 
she had lost—notin*wealth or position, but 
in the love of a good tnan and his devotion 
to her. 

She cried aloud in per anguish ; there 
was none to bear or to answer, 

She remembered the words sne had sung 
to her husband, so long since it seemed 
now— 


‘*Love will waken by-and-by."* 


Love had awakened, 

She was like one having a vast treasure to 
dispose of, and knowing not what to do 
with it. 

Only one thing seemed quite plain to her, 
and it was this—that she could not bear the 
torture of Knowing that this other woman 
loved ber busband, and that he would be 
constantly with her, 


[TO BK CONTINUED. J 


THE PRICE HE PAID. 


RY tur AUTHOR OF “A MYSTERIOUS 


LOVER," “MY FIRST PATIENT,” 
KETC., ETC. 

CHAPTER II. 

[rer sein vera Hildw# Mountelair is— 


[« ONTINUED. ] 


or was very inuch in love with Captain 
Henderson, who was stationed down at 
Klithside barracks last year. 

“Hleis a kind of a second or third cousin 
oft hers.”’ 

OW ere is he now ?"” 

“In India with his regiment. The report 
is he wanted to marry Hilda before he went 
away; but she wouldn't hear of it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Too poor Harry Henderson, though 
the youngest son of a baronet, has mo for- 
ture, and the fair Hildais not the one to 
throw herself away on aneedy tan,” 

“A richman tnight be proud to marry 
such a woman! exclalios Owen,with more 
liopetuosity than than the occasion seems 
lore quire, 

He does not sleep much that night. 

Inthe quiet homely chamber at the top 
of the house there lies a restless tian,whose 
heart and thoughts and bratnare fired with 
the beauties of Mountelair, and with ealeu 
lations how the mistortunes of the ancient 
house may be iade stepping stones on 
which ho iay mount to fame and emin- 
enee, 

Owen has heard of such things before, has 
read of them often and often, 

Why should notatan mould circum, 
stanees to his will. and become the founder 
of a new race, springing, ‘Phoentx-like,’ 
fromthe ruins of the old? he asks hiin- 
selt. 

The next morning Owen goes down to his 
father's office, and startles the old man by 
his sudden reiark. 

“As Mountelair must) be 
Will advance the tioneyv.” 

“You, Owen? Are you crazy?" 

“No, jm sober earest; and IT don't 
Without consideration 

“You want five thousand pounds now ; it 
is ready, and more will be ready also when 
required.” 

“You ean’t afford to lock up so 
money at low luterest,”’ 

“The interest will satisfy me. 
father '’ Owen exclaims eagerly. 

And then be enters into a brief rapid 
statement of his affairs and) prospects that 
takes the old inan’s eves glisten,. 

He grasps his son by the 
KAVS 

“You will be a millionaire some day, my 
bow. 

“Phat is the end I have in view. T shall 
certainly have w ‘tussle’ for it; and now 
keepioy part in the Mountelair transaction 
a secret, and, above all, let nobody else ad- 
Vance money on the estate, 

“Timust have all the afar ino my own 
hands."' 

And, as he speaks, he seeins to breathe in 
again the sweet perfume of Hilda Mount- 
clair’s basket of hot-house flowers, 


mortgaged, I 


speak 


much 


Listen, 


hand, and 


CHAPTER III. 
Wor breakfast, Mr. (Giritwnsdale says 





he must send up again to Mountelair, 
and Owen volunteers to go, 

“The bill is trving for you on this hot day 
father; make use of ine while lam_ here,” 
he urges. 

‘Thanks, Owen,you are always consider- 
ate.”’ 

*Do not give ine undue credit. I bave a 
vested interest in the place now, and wish 
to exaubioe it more narrowly. A man likes 


to see all sides of his bargain,’’ Owen re- 


plies, batrgrliitiye. 
“And, furnished wit nstructions, 
he seis it nu ‘ ler y what Dis sec 
’ wis 
Mountelair ~ gh spirits 
when he finds bus Ss | pressing 80 
well, and that money may be had when 
wanted. 


With a sudden burst of civilitv be invites 
Owen to luncheon. 
The young man’s heart throbs, and he 
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feels a hot flush of satisfaction rise to bis 
brow ; but he answers calinly— 

“T have an engagement in the afternoon, 
and J ain afraid I iust decline your invita- 
tion, General Mountclair.” 

“Luncheon is ready," says the General, 
“I heard the bell just now, and you will 
have ample time for your afternoou engage- 
ment. 

“My daughter and her friends are coming 
up the lawn, I see,”’ 

The friends to whoin the General alludes 
are Walter Hyslop and bis two sisters. The 
latter are stylish girls, with a great deal of 
vo" about them. 

They are near neighbors of the Mount 
clairs. 

The General,who is waiting at the dining- 
room door, introduces Owen to his daugyh- 
ter. 

“My dear, this is Mr. Owen Grimsdale, 
son of iny worthy old triend the lawyer at 
Blithside.’’ 

Miss Mountelair looks at her guest, bows 
gravely, and wonders very inuch why her 
father has asked him to luncheon ; but of 
late he has invited inore than One stranger 
tomealson the impulse of the moment. 
Hilda is growing used w this, and always 
Inanages to impress on people so invited the 
recollection that they are her father’s guests 
not hers, 

There is the bright smnile,the cordial tone 
for the Hyslops when she talks to them in 
her clear musical voice, there is the sudden 
formatity,the grave manner for Owen when 
he coimes in ieee share of the conversa- 
tion. 

Ho is not disturbed by this,he anticipated 
it. 

His preconceived notion of Hilda Mount- 
clair’s character is the more established by 
these little traits, and he prides himself on 
being able to read human nature very = ac- 
curately. 

It is enough for him to watch her manner 
with others,to adinire her occasional flashes 
of brilliancy «8 her rare sinile breaks 
forth. 

He is fascinated in a way that surprises 


| himself, he feels a kind of prescience that 


something will spring froin his visit. 

He glances up and down the table so 
daintily laid out with fruits and flowers and 
plate. 

He looks at the coo! 
the massively-framed 


handsome room, at 
portraits, and feels 








how pleasant it is to be there—that the very | 


atmosphere of the place is congenial to his 
heart. 

The conversation turns to foreign travel- 
ing—Walter Hyslop bas just returned from 
a walking-tour in the heart of Switzer- 
and, 

He and his companions had gone beyond 
the reach of railway, coach, or mule; had 
scaled mountains with snowy tops; had 
trodden high pastures, sacred to the light- 
footed goat. 

Hie had descended paths to the valleys at 
tremendous risk to their litmbs and life. 

Walter is full of these adventures; be is 
one who has the rare quality of describing 
them pleasantly. 

“Walter is going to take us with him next 
tims,” says bis young sister, 

“My deargirl, you would) break your 
neck at the first attempt at climbing ; one 
needs the spring of a chamois and the head 
of a mule on those unexpected ledges and 
slippery descents.” 

**T daresay we have all needful qualities, 
Watlter.”’ 

“You may have the quality IL last 
named,"’ he replies meditatively. 

“Mule-headed ! 

Miss Mountelair joins in the laugh this 
raises, and asserts that one would brave 

Owen watches thetn come out ayaln— 
the ladies with bright blossoms in their 
hands, 

Hie can easily distinguish 
clair froin the others even at that distance 


—her stately figure and her superb carriage | 


inake her avery queen other 
girls. 
Hasshe any place in the 


ing dreams that surge 


anol yst 


wild bewilder- 
through Owen's 


| brain, waking his paises throb, his brow 


flush ? 

He decides that Mountelair is a goodly 
prize to be won, and that, cone what may, 
he will win it. 

Hie isthinking and 
Hilda and her guests have disappeared. 

Then his thoughts turn to Nellie Frere, 
his betrothed, 

Only yesterday he arrived at Blithside 
with the full intention of asking ber to 
name the day when she would become his 
wife, and already something has come be- 
tween them that makes him long tor de- 
lay. 

Life is opening wider—broader views— 
heights such as b. never dreamt of climb- 
ing betore—prizes greater than 
ever thought of winning. 

In due time Nellie returns from her tern- 
hunting. and Alec helps her up the brow 
of the incline, and darts a tierce glance at 
Owen, who is still reclining under the ‘ir- 
tree. 

“There is your own drowsy kuight-errant 
waiting for you, Nellie. 

“T will go down again aod help them to 


those he 


| gel lea ready.” 


Alec i in festive mood. 

He has decked out his white straw hat 
With tnassive fronds of fern, he wears a su- 
perb *“button-hole” of bright vellow wheat 
and blue-streaked wood-vetch. 


Hie has enjoyed the ramble in the woods 
amazingly, for though Ne e has ’ 
rather a sil pa s at is ad 
her all to hitnself, and be teels it Lappiness 


to be near her. 
Nellie steps softly towards 
lays her cool hand on his brow. 
“Poor old fellow! How tired and drowsy 
you are!” 


Owen, and 





Oh, how cruel of you!" | 


He starts up with a laugh, and begins to 
brush off tne moss froin his sleeve ; Nellie 
watches hit gravely. 

*You work too hard up in that great, busy 
cruel city that wears men out, mind and 
body. Were you really. asleep, dear 
Owen ?" 

“Notexactly; but I was dreaming won- 
dertul dreatus.”’ 

“Do you wish 
true?” 

“I suppose I do, Nellie; at any rate it 
will not be my fault if. they do not.” 

Nellie looks up at him lovingly—she can- 
not think of any future for Owen in whieh 
she will have no part, and 8» she smiles as 
he presses ber hand and draws it within his 
arin. 

She leans on bim with a glad tender light 
in her eves, thinking all the while how 
pleasant it is to be helped along life’s rough 
places by such a true, steadfast guide, 

They join the merry ey, under the 
shade of the ruined walls of the Priory. 

The rough, inoss-grown stones form a fit 
ting contrast to happy faces and bright-col- 
ored dresses, 

The crumbling fragments of ancient 
arches and broken steps make convenient 
seats forthe ladies, as their attendants 


they may come 


stretch themselves on the grass at their | 


feet. 

They drink tea, a little sinoky, froin the 
extemmporised wood-fire,and eat cake, which 
the black ants show evident signs of wish- 
ing to share with them, but they laugh at 
these minor inconveniences, and at last, in 
the cool twilight, they return to Blith- 
side, 

When they reach Doctor Frere’s gate, 
Owen stops suddenly, and holds out his 
hand to Nellie. ’ 

“Surely, you are coming in to supper, 
Owen ?” : 

“Tam sorry I cannot. I have wo travel 
back to London to-night, and, while you 
are asleep on your pillow, I shall be jour- 
neying on in the express, 

“Say ‘good-bye’ to your father and mo- 
ther for me; and now farewell, my pet.” 

“Yours has been such a short visit, 
Owen,’’ she pleads. 

“T can’t afford to spend much time idling 
you know.” 

“Idling! Oh, Owen!” 

Her voice Is reproachfal. 

“Weilamusing myseli—enjoying myselt 
if you like.” 

“When will you come to 
again?’’ 

“T don’t know, Nellie. 
tures of circunstances,”’ 

“Why do you say that now ?” 

“f hardly know, my pet.” 

He presses her hand—looks down at her 
soft, sad ¢yes—and stops any further ques- 
tioning by a farewell caress. 


Blithside 


Weare all crea- 


CHAPTER IV. 


Frere announces ber intention of going 
to Hornelifte to do some shopping. 


Te next morning, after breakfast, Mrs. 


“You shall come with me, 
exclaims, glancing at her daughter with a 
meaning simile. 

“Must I, mother? T thought I was to 
gather the rest of the raspberries.”’ 

“Never mind the fruit to-day. I have 
been talking to your father, and he agrees 
with tne that you ought to begin your wed- 
dingy outtit. 

“Owen will be coming down for you soine 
day, and you will not be ready.’”’ 

“Surely there is time enough, nother !”’ 
but Nellie’s fair voug face flushes, and her 


| eyes fill witn a glad light. 


Miss Mount- | 


plotting long after | 


“Owen‘more than hinted to your father 
that he hoped you and be would be settled 
very soon, 80 T have hired Hinton’s chaise, 
and we will drive over and inake a begin- 
ning to-day.” 

What a pleasant beginning that is! 

Mrs. Frere,frugal as she usually is,seems 
to her daughter to have launched — into 
boundless extravagance all at once. 

The test linens and tnuslins, the softest 
catnbrics and flannels, are asked for—and 
Mrs. rere, with her motherly — fingers, 














Mi ry ” | 
Nellie,’’ she | 











ing wild and chill down the narrow lanes, 
Nellie’s fingers linger over her work. 

Often and often she throws the needie 
and thread down to wipe away the tears 
that gather in her eyes. 

Owen's letters coine regularly as hereto- 
fore. 

But even her partial heart cannot but 
contess there isa vast difference in their 
tone. 

There is no allusion to the future in them; 
they are dry, cold, chilling, formal epist! os, 
apparently penned inore from duty than 
love. 

Nellie questions, urges, remonstrates, 
flings the whole warmth of her affectionate 
heart into her replies, but can elicit no 
warith in return. 

It 1s slow torture to her—slow cruel tor- 
ture, such as many a inan besides Owen 
Grimsdale has skilfully dealt out to his 
hapless victinn—dealt knowingly, inten- 
tionally, with the hope that the victim 
may retaliate, and set him free from his 
toils. 

Too cowardly to break off the engage- 
ment himself, he would fain have the “Gor- 
dian knot" severed by the girl’s trem- 
bling hands, and then—who can blaine 
him ? 

It is her own act. 
many dangers to breathe in a draught, full 
and deep, of glorious mountain air, sweep- 
ing past from illimitable heights. 

“But you are going abroad; perbaps you 
will reach Switzerland before you return,” 
suggests Walter. 

“Oh, no; papa never travels beyond 
Boulogne now! I know every stone in that 
place, 1 believe."’ 

She glances at her father, who is at the 
moment asking Owen Grimsdale if he has 
ever been in Switzerland. 

“Never yet; a journey there is one of my 
dreains for the future.”’ 

“What, do vou businessmen ever 
dream?’’ asks Walter Hyslop, arching his 
evebrows and looking at Owen in surprise. 

“Why not? We venture to dream some- 
times, though our fancies are not always 
realized.”’ 

And then the conversation drifts away to 
a discussion about dreams that lasts until 
luncheon is over. 

Owen takes his departure as soon as they 
rise froin table, and is dismissed with a 
hearty band-shake from the General,a state- 
ly bow froin his daughter. 

- * * i * * 


Nellie Frere had quite expected her lover 
to supper on the previous evening. 

She had watched for him until her heart 
yrew weary with listening and waiting for 
his footsteps. 

She had ramnbled about the gardens, pick- 
ed the dead leaves from the rose-trees, and 
then, when the great round moon rose like 
a huge ball of silver on an azure back- 
ground, she had decided that something 
must have happened to detain him. 

Owen told the truth when he mentioned 
to the General that he had an engageimept 
for the afternoon. 

A little note has reached him from little 
Nellie. 

The first part of itis full of gentle re- 


| proach at his non-appearance iast night, the 


second parts speaks of a pic-nic party, got 


| up entirely in Owen’s honor, 


handles the dainty materials, consults her | 
| daughter in a low voice, and gives unlimit- | 


ed orders to the civil shopwotan, 

The shop is the best in Hornecliffe,has the 
fashions direct from London, some just 
come out, and of the inost marvellous de- 
scription. 

But Nellie has innate good taste,and only 
selects wat a true lady would choose—soft 
pale colors, neat refined patterns, so much 
so that Mrs. Frere exclainis— 


ress.”’ 
“Owen likes quiet-looking things, ino- 
ther, so do 1,”’ she whispers back, 


“They have fixed on going to the Gray 
Priory, and Jack and Harry have been out 
all the morning conveying the various in- 
vitations,’’ adds Nellie. 

Owen reads the note thoughtfully,returns 
ijt to the envelope, and sighs as he repeats 
aloud— 

**Poor little Nellie!” 

Then he hurries home to tell his father 
the result of his very satisfactory visit to 
Mountelair, and to prepare for the pic-nic 
He is early at the Gray Priory, but finds 
Nellie and her brothers already there ; and 
on the grass are sundry hampers that prom- 
ise a goodly feast by-and-by. 

Nellie looks very preity, very sweet, and 
very shy, a8 she stands under a tree, wait- 
ing for her lover. 

She wears a pale lilac inuslin dress, and a 
large hat trimmed with white gauze. 

**You have cotne at last, truant !’’ she ex- 


| claimns arehly. 


_ like way, draws her acin 
| they pace to and fro fora tew 


But he silences her reproaches in a lover- 
within his, and 
minutes, in 


| deep conversation, while the boys watch 
| lor the expected guests, 


Upthey troop in the hot sunshine, a 
goodly assemblage of Blithside lads and 


, lasses, well-dressed, blithe and bonnie. 
“My dear, you have the taste of a Quake | 


‘True artistic taste, no doubt. But when | 


I was choosing ny own wedding-clothes, 
pinks and blues, and searlets, and yellows, 
such aS one sees in yarden-flowers, were 


, the fashion. 


| 


“We were not ashamed to copy nature in 


They are mostly sons and daughters of 
the “upper ten”’ of the village. 

And have been Owen Gritnsdale’s school- 
fellows and companions in early youth. 

They all greet him with warin welcomes, 


_and cheery smiles, for Blithside people are 
| not a little proud of this rising young man 


who is already making bis mark in the 


| world. 


that respect, none of your half-taded look- | 
ing things were worn then.’’ 
When the purchases are finished, Hin- 


ton’s chaise is loaded with parcels, and Nel- 
lie and ber mother return home tired with 
shopping, but with the prospect of many 
nore days just a8 busy still before thetn. 
Under ber inother’s supervision, Netlie’s 
nimble fingers soon set to work.and through 
the long autuinn evenings tnany a shapely 


garinentis finished, and carefully laid 
BSI1Cl¢ . 
The task was begun with a bright glow 
hope at her heart, a flush on her cheeks, 


apd a soll light in her eves. 

Every finished article seeined a link to 
the new bappy home, that 
Visioned bliss yet in the future. 

But. asthe days grow shorter, and the 
wind from the Blithside bills comes blow- 


*chateau”’ of | 


They even crowd round Owen, and he 
siniles wearily at their deinonstrativeness, 
and wishes they would let bitn alone. 

The seniors of the party arrive later,wben 
the feast is spread. 

Doctor Frere and his wife, Alec Moore’s 
mother and father, and a few others jog 
slowly up the hill ready to be waited on by 
the vounger ones, 

The feast is a great success. 


Over the plentiful viands eyes grow 


bright, tongues wax voluble,peals of merry 
sughter ripple fourth. 

But strange to say Owen does not enjoy 
t s mart : - 
the party with his usual zest, the conversa- 
tion Sounds strangely trivial, ‘flat, and un- 
profitable,” 


Lie wonders how people can be amused 
80 easily, be contented with such trifles. 


Nellie does not notice his abstracted’ man- 
ner. 
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She is bapp: , merely to be near him—to 
catch the light of his eyes. 

She does not care for many words in this 
ber sweet dream of bliss. 

They ramble away trom the rest, and seat 
themselves under an old fir-tree, on the 
slope of aru hill, above the Priory. 
There is a kind of bush over everything, a 
quiet in nature, the very birds are voiceless 
and have retreated to the wood@ 

Owen breaks the spoll by exclaiming— 

“Horrid bore to have to return to London 
80 soon !”’ 

“Why don’t you give yourself a longer 
holiday, Owen ?”’ 

“My dear Nellie, you know nothing of 
what business is, or you would not talk of 
‘long holidays.’ 

“One must be on the alertin these days, 
or see others win all the prizes." 

“It seems a dreadful rush and hurry. 
Making money appears to be everything,” 
Nollie says, with a sigh. 

“Nearly everything in business, Money 
is the lever that moves events tu their very 
centre, 

“The man who bolds tnost of it has the 
most power within his grasp.”’ 

Nellie does not reply to this. 

Owen has gone beyond her depth. 

She has no notion of the wonderful 
“‘power’’ to which he alludes. 

He goes on, balf to hi:nself— 

“Riches are our servants; and I will 
never rest until I have a goodly train of 
such slaves at inv semanas.” 

‘‘Beware, Owen; don’t become the slave 
vourself, instead of the master. 

“The love of money is the root of ali 
evil,” says Nellie earnestly ; and her eyes 
grow hazy with deep feeling. 

Owen draws her towards 
presses a kiss upon her lips. 

“Dear, good, simple-hearted darling ; 
why, youreyes are ful' of tears! Don’t 
fear for me, Nellie—come, we are getting 
prosy ; let us go round to the other side of 
the hill tor a change. 

“Whata splendid view of Mountelair 
there is from this point!’’ Owen exclaims 
presently, as they gain a higher part of the 
ascent. 

“Yes, itis a grand old place,’’ replies 
Nellie, recovering from her emotion with 
an effort. 

They gaze down at the majestic trees, the 
leaves of which softly flutter in the suin- 
iner breeze. 

They have a glimpse of broad walks, and 
of the inansion itself, which, with its digni- 
fied air of repose,seems to sleep in the sun- 
shine. 

While they are Jooking, the gates of 
Mountelair are thrown open,and four riders 
come prancing up the middle walk. 

“Those are the Hyslops, and Miss Mount- 
clair. What a splendid creature Zephyr 
is !’* exclaims Nellie. 

“Who is Zephyr?’ 

“Oh, don’t you know? Miss Hilda's 
horso—it is black as jet, and graceful as a 
gazeile. 

“It cost no end of money, and people say 
Miss Mountelair never lets any one mount 
it but herself.” 

“She is a splendid rider,’’ Owen says re- 
flectively, as he looks down on the equest- 
rians with a critical eye. 

Just then, Alec Moore comes running up 
the hill to summon Nellie and Owen to a 
fern-gathering expedition in the woods. 

‘They are all waiting tor you,” he ex- 
claims, wiping his face, which is deep criim- 
son from the exertion of toiling up the hill 
at racing speed. 

‘Take it easy, man; you'll injure your 
health if vou nake such desperate efforts!’ 
exclaiins Owen laughingly, as 
himself down upon the crispy sod. 

“Will you coime, both of you?”’ 

‘Not I, indeed. I much prefer lying 
here, with the soft breeze blowing about 
my brow. 

“I am going in for the dolce far niente of 
life,’ retorts Owen, making bimself yet 
inore comfortable as he reclines under the 
shade of the fir-tree. 

“Don’t you really wish to go, 
asks Nellie, with mild pleading in 
tone. 

“No; but don’t be angry. You go with 
Alec, and leave me to repose.” 

Alec gives a quick, sharp look at Owen, 
then offers Nellie bis arin,and they godown 
the slippery descent in silence, 

As soon asthey are out of sight, Owen 
rouses himself from his pretended drowsi- 
ness, and looks eagerly down upon the 
groves of Mountelair. 

Presently Hilda and her friends comes 
out on to the lawn with the skirts of their 
riding-habits drawn up. 

They walk under the trees that border 


- 


him, and 


Owen,” 
her 


the side-paths, they go past the flower-beds | 


into the conservatory. 

And so poor little Nellie Frere watches 
for the postinan ov the usual day, shuts 
herself in her own rootn to read her letter, 
and vainlv tries to find one syinpathetic 
word in its dreary regulation length. 

Nellie 18 no pessimist. 


She does not inanutacture artificial sad- 
ness for herself. 
Yet on one day in particular Owen's 


epistle 1s so disappointing that she thrust it 
into her pocket and feels she :nust rush out 


of doors to walk down that weary inisery 
at her heart, or she will utterly wreak 
down, : 

[t isa bitterlv cold day 

Che tirst snows of winter are lying 

x 1, a r “ s 
yers as D A 5 
Nellie, in her warm wraps, and tl 


round seal-skin bat, walks rapidiy aiong 
tne lonely Biithside rocks, 

Hedges and trees are all bareand gloomy 
the birds twitter restiessly at being balked 


he throws 


| 
great, ap 


“Now is tiny time,’’ she said 
| as she hurriedly disguised 


! and drew athick brown 


breasts hop tamely near her feet, pert, live- 
ly, and inquisitive. " 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Old and New. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





LOW fire was burning on a marble 
A hearth, above which hung draperies of 
violet velvet, edged with gold. 

A slender-limbed Italian greyhound lay 
on the fluffy Persian rug, basking in the 
soft, coral shine, and a pot of biossoming 
carnations on a gilded jardiniere, all twink- 
ling with glittering chains, tilled the air 
with a subtle, spicy scent. 

And old Mr. Rivers, in his easy chair, 
with a drop-light on the table beside him, 
and the unread newspaper on his lap,stared 
at the roses and lilies of the carpet, as if 
some unsolved puzzle tilled his mind.”’ 

“T can't account for it, I can’t, indeed,” 
said Mr. Rivers, shaking his head. ‘Here's 
agirl with every luxury provided for her ; 
a hoine that a princess night not despise, 
every whiin studied, and every caprice grat- 
ified, and yet, forsooth, she must allow 
herself to be captivated by that brainless 
fool of a Paulus Pepperel, who has neither 
money, character, nor common sense to 
offer her. But she shan't marry him, upon 
that I am resolved, although I am quite— 
eh, Rebecca, what now ?”’ 

A pert little servant inaid, witha frilled 
cap on her head, fluttering with blue rib. 
bons, and a white muslin apron to match, 
had courtsied herself into the room. 

‘Please, sir, Mr. Rivers, sir, said Re- 
becca, busying herself with ber apron- 
string, ‘I’ve been a-listening at the vack 
garden gate, according to orders.”’ 

“Exacily,” said Mr. Rivers, blandly. 

‘“‘And it’s all settled, sir.’’ 

“What's all settled.”’ 

“Please, sir,’’palpitated Rebecea, ‘they're 
a-going to elope.”’ 

“To elope !’" 

‘Yes, sir—please, sir, them was the exact 
words. Miss Miranda, sir, said, sir—beg- 
ging your pardon, sir—as you was a stern 
tyrant ; and Mr. Pepperel, sir, he said, as 
you wasa cold-hearted villain. Begying 
your pardon, sir, which they wasn’t no 
words of mine.”’ 

“IT know, Rebecca, 
Rivers, mildly. 

“And they vowed and declared, 
their love was unalterable—quite 
novel, sir, or a pretty romance, 
there’s to be a hack at the old mill 
nine to-inorrow evening, and 

“Yes, yes, Rebecca, that is all,’’ said Mr. 
Rivers. ‘Here’s five shillings for you, Re- 
becca. You have executed your part of the 
plan very well. I don’t think I shall need 
your services ayain.’’ 

“Thankee, sir. Much obliged, sir,”’ 
Rebecca fluttered, and courtsied, 
siniled herself out of the rooin, 

“She’s a treacherous, deceitful little cat,’’ 
said Mr. Rivers to himself, when the door 
had closed behind Rebecca. ‘But there 
are occasions, more the pity, when one has 
to stoop to discreditable tools. And sothey 
are going to elope. 

“Wall, I'll see about that. 

“I'll send for iny sister Lois the 
vhing in the morning. - 

“She shall personate Miranda—easily 
done in the dark, withthe aid of a thick 
veil—and I'll be ready with my end of the 
plot. 

“Ha, ha, ba! I'm an old man, but I 
haven't forgot the private thheatricals I 


I know,” said Mr, 


‘(70 On.’ 
sir, «as 
like a 
sir—and 
gate at 





and 
and 


tirst 


| used to play in. 


“It will not be a pleasant task to unde- 


ceive my niece, but it inust be done.”’ 


. “ * * « 
**Rebecca.”’ 

“Yes, Miss Miranda.’’ 

“Where's inv Uncle Job?” 

‘one out, miss—leastways, his hat is 


gone, and his overcoat and 
cane, mniss.”’ 

“And Aunt Ivis ?” 

*“;one to bed with a face-ache, tniss.”’ 

“IT think I'll retire myself,’ said Miss 
Miranda Kivers, with a well-stimulated 
yawn. ‘You need not remain any longer, 
Rebecca.”’ 

“Can't I take down your hair, miss ?”’ 

“No; I would rather do it inyself. You 
are so disagreeably persistent, Kebecca, 
Why don’t you go when I distniss you 7?” 

“Yes, iniss—certainly, miss,’ said Ke- 
becca, as she vanished, shutting the door 
behind her with tnore emphasis than was 
absolutely necessary. 

Miranda Rivers was alone. 

She was a slight, slender-mnade girl, with 
aling eyes, like those of a deer, 
and a rich olive skin, with dashes of paint 
on either cheek, while her hair, black and 
shining as jet, grew low upon ber forehead, 
and her dimpled, laughing mouth was ripe 
and red as a cherry. 





to herself, 
herself in the 
disguising folds ofa luge water-proof cloak, 
barege veil over 
her countenance. 

“Oh, how iny heart beats! I wonder if! 
am doing right, after all?) I should tike to 


kiss Uncle Job just once before I go. He 
nas veen very K 1 { ‘ { [ rs 
firs?’ | } ~ 
<4 | ~ ~ ~ 
SHOCK INggY iy | y mA sat 
pood-nye th naunts f ny wir 


M Iranuda 
starry 6) 


And extinguishing her ijiigh 
| Rivers crept out into the frosty, 
lence of the October night. 


of their usual food, and the little red- could just see the 








silver-handled | 


dim outlines of a carriage 
with two horses, apparently in waiting. 

“He said at the old mill gate,"" she besi- 
tatec——**but this ‘sn't so very far off. Is 
it all right ?” 

“All right,’’a low,muffled voice answered 
from a figure beside the coachinan. “Open 
the door, Joe.”’ 

And the next ininute Miss Rivers was rol- 
ling swiltly along the mysterious darkness 
ol the country roads. 

Half-an-hour aftterwards,Mr. Paulus Pe 
perel, the valiant suitor to the rich man's 
niece and heiress, jamped from the box of 
asecond carriage, pausing close to the old 
mill gate itself, 

“Miranda,” he uttered, in alow hurried 
voice, “are you here? My own love, how 
shall: IT ever reward you for this infinite 
condescension ?”’ 

And he clasped in bis arms the shadowy 
figure which at that minute issued from a 
group of firs which overhung the ruins of 
the old till. 


con Sth don't know as you'll find any | 


great di 
replied. 

“Oh, take care--you've cracked ny best 
pair of pebble spectacles !"' 

“Whoare you ?” alinost shouted the dis 
appointed lover. 

“T'in Miss Lois Rivers,’’ was the dryly- 
spoken reply; “and if you wantany eloping, 
I’n ready to go along with you. But it's 
a settled thing that you can't bave Miran- 
da."’ 

“And why not?" 

“Now, don’t get excited ; don't,”’ purred 
Aunt Lois,readjusting the row of little false 
curls, which the loving embrace bad soine- 
what unsettled. 

‘Miranda herself will tell you why not-- 
after she has been introduced to Ellen 
Larkspur.” 

“Who the--inischief is Ellen Larkspur ?"’ 
demanded Mr. Pepperel, quailing a little, 
in spite of himself. 

“She's the girl you’ve been engaged to 
for the last five years—-the girl who wears 
your engagement ring yet—the girl you 
have jilted in cold blood tor the niece of ny 
wealthy brother. 

“That's who she is, Mr. Pepperel,’'daunt- 
lessly rejoined Aunt Lois. “And now jou 
can stay here if you like, but I shall go in. 

“Night air and neuralyia almost always 
hunt in couples—-and at my age, I find my- 
self compelled to be careful.”’ 

And that was the finale of Mr. Paulus 
Pepperel’s long, and = carefully-planned 
elopement. 

As for little Miranda, she leaned back in 
the corner of her carriage, much marveling 
why Paulus preferred the coachinan’s box 
to the comfortable cushions at her side. 

Perhaps, however, it was necessary to the 
success of their flight; and just as she was 
veginning to get a litthe nervous and 
hysterical, the carriage stopped at a little 
seini-Italian villaon the outskirts of the 
city. 

Silently the carriage door 
silently the dark figure from the box as 
sisted her to alight, and led her into the 
cheerily-lighted hall of the house. 

“Paulus,’’ she faltered, 

“Not Paulus, my dear,’ said 
voice, a8 the cloak was thrown 
Unele Rivers stood disclosed, ‘Now don’t 
ery nor faint. Itsall right. Just you wait 
here fifteen tninutes, and then, if you want 
Paulus, I give you away myself to him at 
the altar, wilh the greatest pleasure in 
life.”’ 

With a kindly kiss and pressure of the 
hand, he led her forward into a tastefully- 
furnished litthe drawing-rooin,where at all, 
beautful girl stood, with aface as pale ws 
inarble, 

“Are you Miranda Kivers ?"’ she asked 


culty, Mr.Pepperel,”’a nasal voice 


was opened ; 


. “a familiar 


back, 


“the girl whois to marry Paulus Pep- 
perel ?”’ 

“Tl am Miranda Kivers-—but who are 
you ?” she answered, wondering greatly. 
" “Did he never speak to you of Ellen 
Larkspur ?’’ 

Never!” 

“Thatis a strange omission,’ she an- 


swered, with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘*he- 
cause he is engaged to ne, or was, before 
he conceived the idea of jilting me tor a 
richer prize. 

“Thore is his photograph on the wall—this 
is his engagement ring on iny tinger—here 


is apacket of his letters, which, perhaps, 
you would like to read.”’ 
With alow cry, Miranda Kivers caught 


at the latter. 
Yes, it was Paulus’s own writing—there 
couldsbe no possible mistake; sweet words, 


honeyed adjectives to another than herself | 


—he who had vowed that she was his first 
' Jove, and should be his last. 
“Miranda Rivers,’’ piteousiy cried out 


At the end of the elin-bordered lane sbe 
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Scientific and Useful. 


On1toNns.—The unpleasant odor leftin the 
breath after eating onions is entirely re 
moved by a cup of strong coffee, and the 
coffee being repared while the onious are 
being ested eobeteracte the smell. 

Sacer TKka.—When one has had a fever, 
and the hair is falling off, take a teacup of 
sage, sleep it in a quart of soft water, strain 
it off into a tight bottle. Sponge the head 
with this tea frequentiy, wetting the roots 
of the hair. 

Woopd PRreskenvine.—lt is proposed tv» 

moog ing wood by coating it with oxide «: 
ron in the following manner: A larsze 
quantity of long, slender, large-headed iron 
nails are to be driven into the wood in close 
proximity to each other. 

Cast-IRON Pirpes.—The advantage of 
cast-iron pipes for drains of houses is great, 
Cast-iron pipes, if cast sound, prevent leak- 
age into the subsoil beneath a house; they 
and, what is of even 


| greater value, they are pot liable to break- 


age or fracture, 
MINE EXPLOSIONS, 
atone of the late coal 


It is reported that 
thine explosions a 


' collier was able to traverse the whole of the 


working intmaking an exploration while 
the pit was yet full of yas, his cap, saturated 


with cold tea and held to the mouth 
and = nostrils, proving on efficient safe- 
| guard. 


| has 


tance lo yet water, and seers 
| whenever 


| posure to eold ratus and 


ELECTRICWATCHES.— A Chicago jeweler 
has made a watch which itis claimed is proot 
against injury by electricity. Tt has a rin 
oft electro-plated iron, a8 a guard. Twe 
watches—one so guarded, and one unguard- 
ed——were subjected to a test: with strong 
magnets recently. The unguarded wateh 
stopped instantly, but the other was not in- 
terfered with. 

TRICYCLE.—A new direct-action tricyele 
been introduced which enables the 
rider to take his vehicle up steep grades 
without disinounting. Pressure frou the 
foot to bear directly upon the main axle, 
and #0 transmitted to the driving wheelson 
both sides without loss, and the position of 
the rider is 80 regulated as toalow only so 
much weight to Sear onthe back wheel as 
will insure certainly in steering. 


In Printina.—The printing world of 
London is much disturbed by the discovery 
of anew process which enables any muni- 
ber of copies to be taken of any book, even 
the oldest, without setting a line of type. 
A compound has been discovered which 
nay be spread upon a page without in the 
slightest way injuring the paper, and which 
refuses to rest upon ink. Itean be easily 
removed to a stone, and there becomes the 
natrix of stereotype, or can be used for 
printing from at onee, Practices! printers 
are experimenting to see whether the 
cannot save the cost of resetting old edi 


Farm and Warden. 7 


CoaAL Orn. —Coal oil is very destructive to 
insects, but it should not be used as a wash 
for trees, as it often kills them. Poach trees 
are very sensilive to its effect, 

Honky.--A new modeot collecting honey 
is being tried in Gertnany. A sinall appa- 
ratus with wires gives the bees eclectria 
shock, and they fall to the of the 
hive, remaining tiotionless several 
hours, 

ArrLe ‘Thrrs.—In setting apple 
trees keep them away from the wells, as 
the apple tree will push its roots a long dis- 
to cle ligghat, 
vosmibole, ln sendiig an extra root 
down a well. 

DuecKLIngs.—Ducklings are as liable to 
die of chills and cratnps as young turkeys, 
and for that reason uiust be kept from ex 
heavy 


ani 
broottootn 
jor 


out 


and 
tuntil 


‘lewe 


away from the streams and ponds 


| they are a tmonth or six weeks old, 


poor Ellen Larkspur,you are rich,courted, | 


sought after. You have all the world can 
give. [have nothing—but his love. Be 
just. Give It back ww ine.” 


Miss Rivers at this drew herself upalittle 
haughtily. 

“You may haveit all for tne,’ 
“T want no second-hand articles. 
turning to Mr. Rivers, who had been study 
ing her face with tender, solicitous eves, ‘1 


’ 


said she ; 
tnele,”’ 


believe | ain disenchanted at last. fake 
Ine Nome avall Keepthat inan, with a 
Shudder *‘away froin ine and tu lear 
what 4 treasure I lav: your f ‘ 
‘ iré 

So Miranda kK rs 
flay rat 

Mr * is 4 
had nut searnped tha j 
verned, 


‘lt is best to De Of with the vil 
Before you aré on with the naw 


cut 


+ ea 
fester 


hiknns.—Hens usually 9 pull their 
feathers, tagore or less whem in With 
lice, or some skin disease, the result of be. 
Ing compelled to roost ina filthy place. Pry 


Cleansing their roots and rubbiog an ont. 
ment tade Of sulpbur and lard under 
the wings and over the body of your 
fowls. , 
Soot,—Collect some soot from a ehitine 


- < 


orastove where wood 18 used as fuel, put it 
into an old piteher and pour hot water upon 
it. When cool use it to water your plants 
every few days. The eflect upon plants os 
wondertul ip producing a rapud yprowth of 
thrifty shoots and anmuimber of thick rich!s 
ly-tinted leaves, 

Cankk OF POULTRY.—One great mii 
in poultry keeping on the farius and 
of ground in the older States, is thie syste 


stane 


of running them on the saine ywround ir 
alter year, without proper preeaulions for 
renewing, refreshing or disinfecting. and 
iain in alioWIny to acculnulate t rop 
pongs for weeks and tnonthes 
Puke PINCHING Phocrss \ 

yardener tnakes the fo Sta 
‘“Tast year, as atest of a tress 4 
among growers of tre 4 4 j [ 

hed the ends of the 

re sj uashes 

o 

ms 

ist j 
yield of an acre of tne ‘ ; 4 
pinching process many wily amount t 


lw barrels,"’ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


creat Reduction m Price! 


oo 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
ls 


*1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1884! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 
have concluded to reduce our Club Rates to such oa 
figure for this year as to place THe Post with 
in the reach of all We are determined to get a very 
large list of new subscribers, andin order to do so we 


will receive subseriptlons at 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN (LUBS OF TEN. 


And, asan luducement to send acliub, we will give 


a gratiscopy for every club of oat Sl. each, Ree 


member, we will not send asingle copy for less than | 
$2.00, and tn order to get the reduced rate, one must | 


moped atleast ten subscriptions, We cannot send a less | 


number for le than ©. 00 each, 


Think of it! 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for $10.00! 

Those who send Clubs, can atterwards add hames at 
G1. O90 each, 

We hope and trust that each of our present: sub 
acribers will send aclut at the new rates. A little ef- 
fort cannot fall to secure one, and they will thereby 
be doing to themselves and friends a favor, and assist 
‘po raising the circulation of se good a paper as THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, 

Asto Tue Post, there are few in this country, of 
any other country, whoare not familiar with it is- 
tablished in 1821, itis the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, aud for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leadtu, Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States Por the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of thi country and 
Fact and Fiction, 


Europe, in Prose and Verse, 


We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making upeluts 6 lhe inthe fleld as carly as possi- | 
ble, and make large additions to theirs lists, Our | 
pric sto club sulscritvers tev thre reduced vate are se 
low that if the matter is property explained, very few 
who desire a firs ba tera paper will hesitate 


to subscribe atonce, and thank the getter-c» of the 
club for bringing the paper to their notice, Remem- 
ber, the getter-up ot a club of 10 gets a free copy of 


the paper an entire year 





How to Bemit. 
no sent by mail should 


When 


Payment for Pre Post whe 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. 
neither js obtainable, send the money in a rege 
istered letter, Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested, Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will adyis of the fact, and 


whether you sent cash, check, mone y order, or regis- 


tered letter. 





Change «f Address. 
Subscribers desiriag th: ‘ ‘ hanged. will 
please give their former po : . 


present address 


Te Correspondecnis 


in every case 


if you wish an answer if the in 

not of general intere st, so that we 

paper, send postal card or stamp for rv; . 
. 


Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Lock Box, Philsde!pbia, la, 


Office, 748ans0m Htreet. 


10 Copies of THE POST one | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| HAPPINESS IN ACTIVITY. 
Many imagine thatthere is a profound 
| and intrinsic blessing and satistaction in the 
| possession of wealth. There is nothing of 
/the kind. If so, then the miser is the hap- 
plest of mankind. But his very name con- 
| stitutes the greater part of the significant 
word miserable. It is in the active pursuit 
of anything that exhilaration lies, and 
pleasure, and even what there may be of 
dignity. Mere money making would be 
Wespicable did it not involve the activity of 
| natural and worthy powers. The energy 
(of the seeming avarice of acquisition is 
nobler and more beneficial than supine pro- 
| fuseness and inactive lethargy. 
| Enterprise is the golden fruit rather than 
| the latter its successful result. The expedi, 
| tion to Eldorado is worth far more than the 
| gold that lies hidden there. So it is with 
| business.- 
| You take your pleasure in buying and 
| selling, and conducting the manitold affairs 
of trade wherein activity finds full play in 
the excitement ot gain and the risks of ven- 
ture. 

Honor, integrity, and industry, at the 
moment and in the act of their exercise, are 
| what yield rewards, hence the reason why 

man is stiil beckoned on no matter how 
| great may be his already accumulated for- 
Once embarked upon the ocean of 

acquisition man is not content to anchor in 

the narrow and quiet inlet of expenditure 

only. Ife is happier, safer, grander, while 
| alert and tossed upon the restless billowy 
wave of action. 

And moreover activity in industry is 
essentially social. No man can improve 

either himself or his neighbor without 
| neighborly help, and to better the world is 
to set the world to work together. Every 
useful invention has been carried out and 
perfected by the co operation of many 
minds, or by the successive applications of 
| varied genius to the same object age after 








tune, 


age 

The mechanic must aid the philosopher, 
or he muststand stillin his demonstrations ; 
and the philosopher must aid the mechanic, 
or he will work and work without wisdom. 
| The astronomer needs the telescope, and the 
chemist his matenal and apparatus. The 
sciences hang on the arts and the arts on 
the sciences, 


> - —_— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 








BrusHes or combs used on the heads of 
persons afflicted with scaly baldness will 
communicate the disease to other heads,and 
it is said baldness is spread by hairdressers 
who employ combs and brushes on their 
customers, one after another, without any 
regular cleansing of these articles atter they 
are used, 


Tuk duration of life in England is on the 
increase. Men's lives are prolonged two, 
and women’s three and one-third years be- 
yond the limit of thirty:sfive vears ago. The 
change is ascribed to various causes, prom. 
inent among which are the influence of the 
temperance movement and the diminishing 
| Virulence of epidemics, 


A CURIOUS AMENDMENT to the defeated 
Wife Beating bill was proposed in the Mas 
sachusetts liouse of Representatives a few 
daysago. It provided that if the man was 
drunk when he beat his wife, the liquor 
seller who sold him the liquor and the man 
who owned the premises where the liquor 
was sold should also be publicly Whipped in 
the same manner as the wife beater. 

In the new School] ot Medicine now being 
erected in Paris it is proposed to keep a reg- 
istry of all the legally recognized physicians 
throughout the world. 
vestigation has shown that such a list 
would comprise about 193,000 names, namely 

5,000 in the United States, 26,000 in France, 
$2,000 in Germany and Austria, 35,000 in 
Great Britain and colonies, 10,000 in Italy, 
5000 in Spain. 





Tne successor of Dean Stanley FE) 
d. advises school teat 
rpupi I i ‘ nts ir 
ft anv great rmarked pubdil ever ' " 
are taking place, so that they may tee] that 


the horizon of their interests is something 
larger than that of the school-room and the 
play-ground. ‘‘I venture to recal’,’'he says, 
‘‘as a good deed of my own, my having at 
much pains and trouble conveyed 
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night's rough quarters in London as many lett the structure without protection ; the 





| 00OO horses tesattend to them and 





A preliminary in- | 


as possible of my young Rugby pupils, in 


order that they might tell their children’s 
children that they had looked on the fu- 
neral of the great Duke of Wellington.”’ 


THe total acreage of Scotland is 18,946,- | 
684. One single nobleman owns 1,326,000 | 


acres and his wife 149,879. Another has 
431,000 acres, a third 424,000,a fourth 378,- 


000. Twelve proprietors own one-quarter | 


of the whole acreage of the country ; 
seventy proprietors own one-half. Nine- 
tenths of Scotland belongs to 1700 persons, 
and 4,000,000 of Scotchmen spend their 
lives earning rent for these 1700. 

AccorDING to the last census the total 
area of the United States and the territories, 
not Including Alaska, is 2,970,000 miles. Of 
the States, Texas has the largest area, 262,- 
290 square miles, and Rhode Island the 
smallest, 1085 square miles, so that the 
former would make 241 of the latter, and 
have 805 square miles over. But Rhode 
Island is ahead of all others in density of 
population, having 254 persons to the square 
mile. 

A NOVEL and interesting entertainment 
took place in London the other night. A 
number of deaf mutes belonging to the 
Hackney Mission to the Deaf and Dumb 
gave a dramatic performance. The piece 
sclected was 
The characters in this play were repre- 
sented exclusively by the deaf mutes, 
and the audience was largely composed of 
the same class of people. The performance, 
which wasin the sign language, gave great 
delight to the audience of deat mutes. 


A new plan of dividing the year is pro. | 
posed by a New Yorker, who says it should | 
begin with March, the beginning of Spring. | 


This, he argues, would bring our artificial 
“civie’’ year, so-called, into harmony with 
the year ot nature. It would begin its 
‘March’ with the awakening of plant life ; 
September, October, November and Decem- 
ber would, in reality, be the seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth montns; and the year 
would come to a close with February, which 
would become, with more reason, what its 
meaning indicates—a time tor expiation 
SoME recently compiled dairy statistics 
may prove interesting : About $2,000 000, - 


00 is invested in the dairy business of the | 


United States ; 15,000,000 cows supply the 
milk, and it takes 60,000,000 acres of land 
to feed them, and 700,000 men and 1,000,- 
the milk 
they produce. These cows and horses con- 
sume annually about 30,000,000 tons of hay, 
80,000,000 bushels of cornmeal and oat- 


meal, 275,000,000 bushels of oats and other | 


grains, the total cost of which is about 
$400,000,000 per annum, while the hired 
help costs $168,000,000. The yearly return 
for this invesiment is 6,750,000,000 gallons 
of milk, which, 
cents a gallon, would bring $810,000, 000. 
Mr. VANDERBILT is stated to have said 
to a reporter in New York the other day : 
“I believe lam the richest man in the 
world. 
ster is said to be worth $200,006,000, but it 
is mostly in lands and houses. It does not 
vield him more than two per cent. A year 


from now I shall be worth more than $200,- | 


000,000, and will have an income equal to 
six percent on that amount.’’ He owns 
980,840 shares cf railway stock, valued at 
#88, 750.000; his railway bonds amount to 
$26,857,420; he holds $70,850,000 in gov- 
ernment bonds, and a trifle of $5,000,000 in 
other securities—the aggregate wealth of 
this Midas being $201,332,418. And the 
ball rolls on. 


THE report of Prof. Mohn, ot Norway, 
who was employed to make an_ investiga- 
tion of the protection afforded to buildings 
by lightning rods, shows that lighthouses, 
telegraph stations, and other exposed build 
ings, which were provided with conductors, 


t by far sufler as much as churches 

A | SL cases, Were npr tected It 
in fact, that of about a hundred 
churches reported to have been struck by 


provided with 
conductors : that of these three the first had 
a conductor in good order, and the building 


lightning, only three were 


| Was uninjured; the second had a conductor 
to a/| of zinc wire, which melted, and of course 


‘The Sorrows of Mr. Snooks.’’ | 


at an average of twelve | 


In England the Duke of Westmin- | 


third had a wire which was rusty where it 

joined the earth,and the church was burned. 

More than one-half the number of churches 
| struck were totally destroyed. 


BRITISH afatesmen have yielded to the 
pressure for the extension of franchise, 
| slowly. The Reform bill for 1832 gave the 
middle classes a voice in the choice of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, which had 
previously been under the control of the 
aristocracy ; Disraeli’s bill in 1867 gave the 
voting power to householders who paid 
poor rates in the towns, tenants who paid a 
rental of $60 inthe counties, and lodgers 
paying $50 a year rent; Gladstone’s bill 
makes the electoral qualification uniform in 
the United Kindom, the borough qualifica- 
tion of $50 rental being extended to the 
courties and agricultural laborers, and peo- 
ple in service living in the employers’ 
houses are also admitted. France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Greece and Switzerland 
have no restrictions on voting, except with 
reference to age; Roumania requires the 
voter to be twenty-five years old, and able 
to read and write. 





LAUGHTER is one of the best physicians 
known, being as necessary as pure air to 
mvalids, hypochondriacs, sufferers trom 
nervous exhaustion,and those prostrated by 
| business cares and mental worries. He is a 
gay companion, a foe to gloom and death, 
for, being a disciple ot Moliere, joy, bright- 
ness and health accompany him every- 
where. His treatment is simple and appli- 
cable to all ages. He never makes any 
charge for his services, and he is always 
ready to come when sent for. His face 
wears the brightest of smiles, which are in 
themselves better than most of the drugs in 
the pharmacopeeia for curing certain  dis- 
eases, and his presence is sufficient to rouse 
the weak and lethargic into new life. In- 
valids should consult him as often as possi- 
| ble if they would lighten their burdens, 
make their lives longer and happier, and 
defy the approaching hand ot Time, which 
spares no one from its withering influence. 


THE woman who works, strong in her 
self-respect, strong in the respect of all who 
toil that they may live, strong in the favor 
| of all who have known what it is to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brows, 
strong in the spirit of personal independ- 
ence, needs no protection from the ‘‘pity- 
ing patronage’ of anybody. If she is at 
times disposed to regard any slight put upon 
her by those who have no business in life 
save to amuse themselves, she may enjoy a 
revenge every day, forthe ravens of mis- 
fortune fly inat all windows. And there 
are, doubtless, among women who have 
found it necessary to go out into the world 
and battle for existence, those who find 
| stings in the “‘pitying patronage’’ of the 
fortune favored, and who sit back in sack- 
clothamid the ennobling inspirations of 
their work-a-day lives. To them is com- 
mended the words of Carlisle: ‘‘All true 
work is sacred ; in all true work, were it but 
| true hand-labor, there is something of di- 
vineness.’’ Therefore, ‘‘hats-off’ to the 
women who work! It would be idle to 
urge them to lift up their heads, for their 
heads are already uplifted. 


In ordinary lights the direction of the 
flame is always upward, but electrical illu- 
mination is not confined to any limits. This 
suggested to Mrs. Edison, the wife of the 

‘celebrated inventor, the use of fanciful de- 
vices as fixtures tor electric lighting. In- 
stead of a single jet flaring upward, the 
electric light can be distributed in every dh- 
rection. Some extremely beautitul results 
are thus obtained. In one exhibition is a 
flower-pot overgrown with a wilderness of 

foliage all done in polished brass. The 
lights spring from among the leaves like 
flowers trom their stem. Another device 
is called the umbrella light, in which the 
lamps are arranged in a circle located be- 
neatha shining reflector. A _ little motor 
causes the lamps to revolve, and the result 
is two apparent whirling circles of flame. 


. } ’ 
Another charming effect is a hanging 
‘ 

Vor I \ ( ie imps 
are SO placed il the s sSiorm a basket 
that may be filled with artificial] plants and 
flower +] Se 4 1. ok 
flowers in their natural colors The lights 


can be 


made to permeate ornaments in 
rooms and produce surprising eflects. The 
magnificent ball-room or drawing-room of 


| the future wi!l be wonderful to behold. 
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LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 





BY W.M. A. 





Let us love one another—not long may we stay, 

In this bleak world of mourning ome droop while 
‘tis day, 

Others fade in their noon, and few linger till eve ; 

Oh, there breaks aot a heart but leaves someone to 
grieve! 

And the fondest, the purest, the truest that met, 

Have still found the need to forgive and forget! 

Then, oh ! though the hopes that we nourished decay, 

Let us love one another as long as we stay ! 


There are hearts, like the ivy, though all be decayed, 
That it seemed to clasp fondly in sunlight and shade; 
No leaves drvop in sadness, still gaily they spread, 





Undimm'd ‘midst the blighted, the lovely, and dead; | 


Kut the mistletoe clings to the oak, not in part, 

But with leaves closely round it—the rootin its heart; 
Exists but to twine it—imbibe the same dew— 

or to fall with its lov’d oak, and perish there too ! 


let's love one another ‘midst sorrows the 
worst, 

Unaltered and fond, as we lov’d atthe first ; 

Though the false wing of pleasure may change and 
forsake, 

And the bright love of wealth into particles break, 

‘There are some sweet affections that wealth cannot 
buy, 

That cling but still closer when sorrow draws nigh, 

And remain with us yet, though ali else pass away ? 

Thus, let's love one another as long as we stay ! 


The 


Minister’s Wooing 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


Thus, 


LARGE, delighttul 


room, with two 
book-cases filled with voluines, an 
oval table in the centre of the room 


where the iminister’s sermon paper, ink, 
pens, and other writing conveniences were 
awaiting bis hands; with a brilliant Per- 
sian carpet spread in the centre of the room, 
w.th several chairs scattered around a well- 
worn cushioned chair, with a toot-rest, that 
seemed to bear the very impress of a hu- 
inan forin, beside the shadiest window,over 
which dark green linen shades hung, be- 
neath white drapings. 

This was the study, and its furniture of 
(liffdale parsonage ; this an idventory ofall 
it contained, except a dainty blue Bohe- 
nian vase, with a wreath of gold lilies on 
it, and a bouquet of white violets, blue-eved 
myrtle, a Spray of woodbine, a tult of helio- 
trope, aleaf of lemon, and a cluster of 
creamy rosebuds, 

A very essence of concentrated sweet- 
ness, and combined beauty of hue and deli- 
cate grace of arrangement. 

And opposite it, as it stood on the study 
table, the other excepted object in the room 
—Ralph Vellis—tall, manly, intelligent, 
thougbtful—the young clergyman of Cliff 
dale parish, to whom Lillie Lane had sent 
the flowers, with her complitnents, an hour 
before, 

Hie had been standing so for several min- 
utes, looking at the flowers, but with a 
sincere earnestness in his manner that 
seeined to indicate his thoughts had gone 
further than the original subject of his at- 
tention. 








| cherry zephyr—and waited for the 


| golden trizzes in a wanton play over 





dreams of days to come, when a wife would 
come to hisheart and arms; wheu little 
children should peep in at his study door, 
and scamper through the quiet, lonely 
house—and these dreams caine surging 
over him in redoubled force as he leaned 
over, and detached one of Lilly Lane's 
rosebuds from its stem, and pinned it in his 
button-hole. 

He was not in love—at least, he supposed 
he could not be, since he didn’t know 
whether he loved Lilly or not. 

He could afford to be patient—that whicl 
wasn't worth the waiting for, wasu't worth 
the having, he told himself. 

Then he locked the study door, and dis- 
missed the subject, and commenced on his 
lecture for that evening. 

* * - * * * 


A joyous, sunshiny morning, in mid 
July, with a sky like an immense sapphire, 
and a breeze blowing softly, that sent the 
Lilly 
Lane’s white forehead, as she ieaned over 
an elaborate piece of canvas work she was 
working, that made Grace Duane’s cheeks 
incarnadine with sweet rose tints, 

It wasin the cool-sittipng room of the 
Duane house that the two girls were sitting 
that bright suinmer morning. 

Lillie fairer than a paimting, in her 
elaborate morning toilet of white lawn, 
with her flossy, vellow hair arranged to 
perfection,and tiny little knots of pale blue 
ribbon deftly nestled where the eflect was 
best. 

Sie sat at the window that commanded a 
view of the street up which Mr. Vellis 
would be sure to go at post-tline ; and to 
the post-office Liliy knew Mr. Vellis would 
go, so with ber pretty face all aflush, she 
sat and sewed on her canvas with her vivid 
hand- 
some young minister whoin she thought a 
great deal about, and to whotin she had 


| sent those beautiful flowers the day before, 
Grace nade an alinost startling contrast— | 


in her pink ginghau) wrapper braided with 
white, and a white relied apron ; her dark- 
brown hair brushed low on ber forehead in 
a loose, half-wavy arrangement, and then 
braided plainly at the back. 

But then—as Lilly noticed with a keen 
appreciation of the cominparison in her own 
favor—Grace was at home, and she was a 


| guest—if only for a night and a day. 


A huge pile of sewing was heaped in 
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| Grace's basket, and as she sat down. she | 
laughed outright. 

“You never intend to sew that horrid | 

| stuff to-dav? Do putit up, and get out | 


| your work for the faney fair. 


I want to see 
if it is as pretty as mine.” 

But Grace only started the flying needle. 

“Ifyou want to see whatI am going to 
inake for the faney tair, I think you will be 
disappointed, I am not going to inake any- 
thing.”’ 

“Not make anything? Why, 
Duane, what will they say—what will 
Vellis think, and you a member of 
ehureh ?” 

Then Grace flushed just a litte, and a 
saucy reply Was on her lips, just a8 a very 


Grace 
Mr. 
the 


| grave, intense pair of eyes peeped in at the 
| window where Lilly sat. 


And that was really the case ; so, all un- | 
mindful of the fact that it was Tuesday af- | 
| you.” 


ternoon, and it was high time that he wasat 
work upon his evening lecture, Mr. Vellis 
kept on thinking and thinking, from 
gilt tothe giver, and from pretty Lillie 
Lane, who was the soprano in the village 
choir, and who always took the lead in 
everything pertaining to the social interests 
of the church, to another young girl, in 
whom, soinehow,the young minister found 
himself nore than usually interested. 

It certairly could not have been Grace 
Duane’s pretty face that attracted hiin, for 
she was never called pretty. 

She was decidedly too thin for that ; but, 
there had been more than one, or two, or a 
dozen different occasions when Vellis had 
been preaching with all the earnestness of 
his nature, and the force of the deep, sunny 
religion that inoulded every word and act 


the | 


of his brave, pure life—there had been times | 


when, meeting Grace Duane’s quiet, pale 
face as she sat beside her little sisters in a 
hig square pew, that the earnest glances of 
her dark eyes had thrilled him from head 
to foot, and he knew there was one approv- 
ing heart and conscience among his hearers, 
if no more, 

She seemed very difterent from most 
girls. 

Vellis used to think her almost too grave 
and inotherly, when she tnarshalled the five 
little girls to their seat, Sunday after Sun- 
day, and yet—the rest and peace on ber 
face helped hin many and many a time. 

He iad unconsciously wandered off into 
this train of thought, as he stood looking at 
Lilly Lane’s flowers, and then, as if con- 
jured by the fragrance§ of the dreainy roses 
that he knew grew in the old-fashioned 
garden atthe rear of old Lane’s house, 
there caine to hitn such a vision of the girl’s 
arch, witching ways, her joyous, ringing 
laugh, her wilful, pretty face, with its eyes 
the very shade ofthe starry tinyrtle  blos- 
soins, her hair the color of the yellow 
honeysuckle, that his heart beat the faster 
and his cheeks flusbhed—as even ministers’ 
hearts and faces will do,when they think of 
a pretty girl—provided they have any busi- 


ness to think of her at all. 
Hie was a clergyinan—an earnest,devoted 
ing nister, to whoin his calling was 
Le 4 " 
Saline Hhulhan nature > ner mer! ind 
aa passive, lieart das though he had not 


learned the great, grand lesson of keeping 
self continually under subjection. 
He bad his dreams—bis bright, 


sweet i 


“Oh! how you startled ine, Mr. Vellis, 
and I was that minute speaking of you. 
Which way did vou cone? = 1 didn’t see 


She wasso fair, so eager in 
welcome, 

She had been speaking of hitn, 
words implied watching for bitn. 

His blood bounded a trifle faster as 
raised his hat in courteous greeting to 
young ladies, 

“T caine the other way,and vou looked so 
cool and comfortable, IT was 
stop. Miss Grace, good-imorning !’ 

She arose with a sweet dignity, and 
ened the door. 

“Come in, Mr. Vellis, and prove our cool- 
ness and comfort. You will find us busy, 
but willing to be entertained,” 

She was earnest in her welcome as Lilly, 
but something was different. 


her girlish 
and her 


he 
the 


O}r 


He wondered what it was, ashe watched 
her, half-euriously, seating herself beside 
the table. 

“T bave cutting todo soine tite to-day, 


and I'll take the tine now, so we can talk. 
You wont mind, Mr. Vellis. 
“Nota whit. Indeed, it reminds me so 


pleasantly of noire, and sisters, that I shail 
enjoy it. Miss Lilly, that is something 
pretty vou are doing.” 

She beld it up triumphantly. 

“Esn’tit? Itis tor the faney fair, and I 
was just telling Grrace how perfectly aston- 
ished I aus that she, aimember, intends to 
do nothing. It’s real wicked in her, isn’t 
“Tt” 

Lilly was so argh, so uninalicious ; and 
Vellis laughed. 

“What shall I do with vou, Miss Grace ? 
It is bardly a matter forchureh discipline, 
although Lam anxious fer all our young 


ladies to contribute to make the affair a sue 
cess. 

Grace went quietly on cutting 4a 
body for one of the youngsters, 

“Tf 1 had less to doathome,D might work 
for the fancy fair. But when [look at that 
work-basket yonder, and know,by past ex- 
perience, that by the time I am at the bot 
tom of the uch inore wi “ Wait 


t 


little 


piie, “as it 


I 
| 
‘i 


ing, I think miv dutv lies in a different 
rection from even a tancy tair.”’ 
Lillv thre led her needle vith 1 strand 
] ‘ " suis 
] 5 
"J A - 
\ 
(;race ® lace ind = 7 t i 
dered if Grace could possibly be ill-na 
tured—that sinile was so stern, so bitter, so 


conten) ptuous—for tle instant. 


tempted to | 


“Yes,”’ Grace returned, the next second, | 


“T think people should make sacrifices," 
And she said it so quietly that he could 
not possibly guess the life-long sacrifice 
Grace was inaking. 
* ” » * ° 


Cliffdale was in atamult of delighttully 
innocent excitement that cool, balmy Sep- 
tember evening, for the great event of the 
season Was on the tapis—the long antici pated 
fancy fair of the Ittle chureh of 
which Ralph Vellis was pastor. 

For several days carpenters had been at 
work, . 

Then bevies of matrons had performed 
their substantial duties, followed 
young folks, who had puton the finishing 
strokes, amid a good deal of 
innocent flirtation. 

And now, as Mr. Vellis took a last criti- 
cal survey, preparatory to opening 
doors, be found but one thing was wanting 
—one extra bouquet to top the arch over 
the moss-covered well,,at which Lilly Lane 
was to preside as Rebekah, dispensing the 
cool retreshinent for the benefit of the 
church tund. 

A bouquet—and he knew hecould get. it 
by going down to Laue’s, provided the 
garden was not vet rifled. 

So otf he went, and = finding the front 


by the | 


delighttully | 


the | 


Stepping up to her side, he said 

“Miss Girace,IT must—I will share your 
secret.” 

He caught her hand—the hand that held 
the card. 

Ile was joking, when he spoke,” but a 
sight of her face suddenly drove every idea 
of mischief from his brain. 

Grace was pale as death, and her eyes 
were glittering like black diamonds, 

“Please relieve my hand, Mr. Vellis; it 
is something [ cannot permit you to see.” 

There was something in her voice that 
fairly wailed with anguish, 

“TL cannot see? You cannot trust 
with a secret of yours, Giracie 7?" 

Somehow, the sudden thought that it was 
the picture of a lover of Grace's shot through 
his heart like aknife, with a queer, sharp 
pain, very different froin the disappointed 
sorrow Lilly Lane bad caused him hours 
ago, and on the impulse of the moment he 
valled her name—for the first tine in their 


Ine 


, years acquaintance, 


She flushed suddenly. 

‘Then as suddenly pated. 

Then, witb an impatient, balf-angry,haif- 
defiant look in’ ber eyes, that electrified 
him with surprise, and some other vague, 


| exquisite sensalion,Grace threw the picture 


door hospitably open, entered as he had | 


done scores of titnes before, and crossed the 
hall towards the family sitting-rooin, when 
a sudden outburst in Lilly's unmistakable 
voice arrested his steps,involuntarily. 


“Do you think I am a fool, mother? Do 
you really think, for one moment, that I 
would stay at home to-night, after all I 


have done, simply because you would like 
to go ?”’ 

Mrs. Lano’s voice caine plainly to Vellis’ 
astonished ears, 

“I go so seldom, Tally. And what with 
doing up your white dress to-day, and the 
baby so cross—and I can’t trust Biddy—I 
thought J would like to run over just a few 
minutes to see how it looks. 1 wouldn't 
keep you away half an hour.”’ 

“But don’t you understand I inust be at 
the lemonade well among ths earliest 
comers? I wouldn’t miss the evening, 
nor any part of it for all the world. If you 
won't leave Willie with Biddy, why, you 
can’t expect me to sacrifice inyself—atter all 
my preparations, too,.”’ 


‘ellis heard Mrs. Lane sigh, thon = an- 
swer, bitlerlyv— 
“Afterall IT have done, you could say 


more correctly—for all the burden has fallen 
onime. You have neglected your ordinary 
duties for weeks, to work tor this faney fair; 
and when I request a rest, a reprieve, for 
thirty short mninutes—this is iny daughter's 
gratitude, Go, Lilly, and if vou can enjoy 
yourself, do it. It will not be the first tine 
vou have purchased your happiness 
saine price.”’ 

‘Now seold—will—— 

Mr. Vellis wanted to hear no more, 

He forgot the flowers, in the conversation 
he had heara. 

Hle went from the house back to his own, 
slowly, almost sadly, asif something hurt 
him. 

It had hurt him, for the girl had 


” 


pleased 


him very much, but now—she was fallen 
from her pedestal for ever 
Hle saw her as she was, 
- - + * * * 


Behind a photograph table Grace Duane 
sat, demure, vet flushed with excitement, 
until Ralph Vellis he wondered he never 
had knowr how strictly perfect her thin, 
delicate features were, 

She was dressed yayer 
nigght. 

In her womanly pride she had thought 
she would look as well as possible—perhaps 
he would see it, and 


than usSual to- 


So she putou «a brown cashmere dress, 
with trills of lace at the throat and = wrists, 
and bright bows atthe neck and on her 


cults, and one bow over her forehead, over 
which her hair was crimmped, and was won- 
dertully becomuny. 

Her velvety eyes held a) broad 
ind above the ador- 
she covertly 
tall, graceful, 


sHdness in them, over 
ing tenderness in them, as 
watched the young 
sel f- possessed as be passed through the 
room, and at length, the cireuit inade, 
halted at her table, looking at her thought 
ful radiant face, 

“You are enjoying yourself, Miss Grace ? 


pastor 


You look as if you were, May I come 
around and sit beliind there with vou? I 
want to see how the roo looks trout your 
point of observation.”’ 

He came ‘around,’ witha kingly yprace 
in bis self-assured air that set her heart 


athrill- that made her involuntarily hide a 
eard she bad in ter hands, 

Vellis caught sight of the 
laughed, 

“No, von can't have any secrets from the 
president of tue society. You are surrepti 
tiously enjoying one of these pictures, and 
I] dermnand you vive it to te, that l tuay 
share the cause of your evident delight.” 

With a burried movement, (srace slipped 
the pieture into her bosom, and with blush 
ing eheeks turned her tiead away. 


attempt and 


Vellis looked thougitful, and altera fe 
reinarks on th ippearanece of the r 1) 
Lurned away. 

J 9 Toll wing t ny hie ‘ tered 
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n which her y 
photograph with which he had sur} ~ 


her the night before, 


tinge of 


the 


jostled each other, or wees ty to 


in his hand and turned her head away. 

He looked, and saw—his own picture,and 
under itthe penciled words— 

“My darling—my darling [" 

For a second, Girace thought she should 
die of share, 

For a second, Vellis stood in mute, 
strange bewilderment, that deepened with 
every heart's beat into ecstasy, 

Then he spoke, and Grace knew that her 
sacrifice was repaid in full. 

‘Gracie, can this be true ? Are you’ my 
darling’? Will you take me for vours ?" 

And that was the minister's wooing, 


Li - —-- 


The House Opposite. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 
T was the twilight of a Christimas Eve. 
The pate grey of the winter's sky was 


scarcely flushed by the low-lying sunset 
clouds, though sometimes you eould cateh 
a glean of their scant brightness as you 
turned westward. 

‘The streets were crowded as usual, but, 
everybody seoined even imore than usually 
in a hurry. 

The air was intensely cold,and nipped the 


noses of those who were late with their 

Christiias shopping. 
Bat, in spite of it, inen and wotnen = still 
look at 


toupting displays of goods in the store win- 
dows, 

Everybody, it seemed, had some small per- 
son at home who must be made happy  to- 
morrow, 

From the window of a large but shabby- 
looking house, two children looked down 
at the throng below, as though they had 
been looking all day, 

They were in the fourth story of the 
house, and they could see into the street 
very distinetly, but still the movement of 
the bustle interested them, and their meo- 
ther was thankful that they had it to 
watch. 

She herself was sewing, catching the last 
glint of light for her work, as she had the 
first ray of dawn. 

She had been a beautiful, 
tani. 

Indeed, she was yet,though there was no 
one to note the unconscious elegance of her 
yestures, or the yraceful lines of her curv- 
ing figure or bent head, 

Sho wes very thin now, and very poorly 
clad, but astranyger would have telt that 
she was a lady, and wondered low she bad 
come in whe fourth story of this) house—a 
great house, which had been handsome,too, 
in its day, but which was now let out to in 
numerable lodgers, tostly of the decent 
sort of honest, hard-working, half-starved 
poor people. 

Not with such neighbors had Van's 
it been formerly cast, nor tor uses 
the old house itself been de 


high-bred wo- 


Mrs. 
J Such 
as this had 
signed. 

It had avery grand, stately 
P 


ite tite, belonpyingy to ow 


been Tian 


Sieor) ith yoood old 
fainily. 

bul there was one great 
house—it had been so well 
thick walls Shut out all 
ally, and tnade solitude possible 
tenement house, 

Perhaps Mrs. Van thought or 


tnis 
that its 
eflecetu 
eVen ih a 


eotnfort tn 
built 
NOEs 


this when 

she moved there, 
There was something inthe faded gran 
deur of the old taanmsion that hariionized 
with the lingering grace of ber own faded 


beauty. 


Its lofty walle were wainscoted with oak, 
almost black with tine now; and amy ii 
ayin ative person would Lives trees likely te 
people it with the yphostsof beautiful girls 
Whose roorn no doubt this was in thie i 
days. 

Bout Mrs. Van's two little girls didn’t think 
of thie ther yvirts Who tnivht have bivernd 
Liner me 

| etoo young tor that, and ¢t 

| i y t 

. Sus } 
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oe 
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There was one such directly opposite;and 
to look into the parlor over the way, and 
see all the warinth, brightness and beauty 
of which they (themselves were deprived, 
had been thechiel enjoyment of the lit- 
tle Vaus ever since they bad been in the 
house. 

They were all that 
these two girls. 

Wealth 


Mrs. Van had left— 
was gone, friends were gone, 
father and tather’s home, husband and 
husband's ho uie—hope itself was gone; but 
she was not quite alone while she bad these 
two for whou to strugyle—to live or to die, 
as Heaven would, 

Jt was for their sakes that she had 
worked from dawning to nightfall, through 
ashe had felt all the tine what seemed to 
her «a tnortal sickness stealing over ber. 


Their breakfast and dinner had been 
only bread, ot which she herself had 
scarcely tasted, 

But to-morrow was Christinas, and it 


would be bard with her but she would give 
them better fare then, 

A dozen times during the day one or the 
Other little voice bad asked anxiously — 

“Shall we surely lave dinner to-morrow, 
because it is Cliristiias Day?" 

And she answered — 

“Please Heaven you surely shall. My 
work is alinost done.” 

And then she stitched away more reso- 
lutely than everon thechild’s frock she was 
elaborately oiuibroideringy, 


Susie said, 
and matwnma 


“No, she can't be like 
stoutly; ‘for 
is only asleep.” 

“Yes, she's asleep,” said the elder sister, 
firmly. ‘We must wait till she wakes up. 
We'll look over the way, and then, tmnaybe 
it won't seem so long.” 

But over the way was brighter than ever 
| this Christinas morning. 

The curtains bad been 


pa,’ 
he was dead, 


looped back once 


| more, the table glittered with lovely gilts, 


| and the litthe girl who lived 


there came to the windows, 


presently 


of it, but they could not have guessed whet 
away aud spoke to 


| She looked up at them—they were sure | 
| 


she said, as she turned 
her mother. 

“Oh, taniina,’’ eried the sweet young 
voice, “won't you go and see these Lwo poor 
little girls? They stood all day vesterday 
and last night; and now see how sad they 
look. I can't play with my Christmas 
things while they look so pale and lone- 
some, 

“Won't vou 
inatnina dear?" 

Mrs. Rosenburg was a wotan of wari 
and earnest sympathies when once they 
were aroused, 

When she was a girl, she too had quick 


go over and see them, 


impulses like her child, 


The children tneanwhile were feeding | 
upon hope, and watching a scene in the | 
house over the way, where, as they 


thought, all that any huinan creature could 
possibly hope for had already been given. 

Busy preparations had beou made in tliat 
other house for Cliriustiias, 

There was a yreat Cliristinas tree in one 
corner, all fuilot little tapers, and a large, 
fair, ypentle-looking woman had been en- 
gaged muchof the afternoon in arranytiiuy 
pitts tiprona at. 

Now, with the twilight, a boy anda girl 
had come in and were wateling the liglit- 
ing up of the Christmas tree. 

“Tt's sO) wood of them not to close the ecur- 
tains,” Ethel said, wich a sigh of delight. 
“Ts almost as good us being there— al- 
iost.”’ 

“[T do suppose that's 
house in London,’ little 
tone of awe and adiuiration, 

“Nonsense, you oulyv think that becanse 
vou are so) little, answered Ethel, trom 
the height of ber three years more exper- 
renee, 

“You forgwet, but l 
had oa finer house 
pripaa diet, 


Susie said, ina 


can remember, We 
ourselves before poor 


“There are plenty of then; 
so poor we don't soe tle Dh 
Ohh, It's wood to be that little girl,’’ erred 


lal 


only we'r 


Susie, 

eSee how pretty her is, and how 
her bair curtis; and she ll have lots of pres- 
ents off that Cliristiuaun tree.’ 

“So should we, if we trad prapa,’’ ithel 
answered, gravely. “Matic, when we 
getupto heaven, do you think papa will 
know we're hos ditthe gairks?” 

“Tin sure he will,’ Mrs. Vaan 

And then she rose wearily. 

“It's all done,’ she said, as she shook 
outthe lovely litthe robe tuto whieh she 
had wrought so laa y patient stiteties, 

“Leanuot carry it howe just yet, Dan so 
tired; T niust lie down first. 

“Bat you shall tave a wood dinner to. 
morrow joy darlings.” 

Phe ehildren had seen ber tired before, 
audthey didi not think mueh about it when 
Khe yroped her way to a bedin the corner 


dress 


answered, 


and lay down, drawing the secant bed- 
clothes up over her, 
They stood at the window still and 


watehbed the merry children opposite, until 
at last a servant cane and elosed the eur- 
tains and Shut away from them the Christ 
thas tree, with all its gleaming lights, and 
the bov and wirl, dancing round it to some 
yay tune which their mother plaved, 


Then Eithel and Susie began to realize 
that they were hungry, and the room was 
dark. 


Bethel lita eandle. 

The fire nearly out, but she would 
potimake upopother tll the morning. 

“TL won't wake up tania,’ she 
with the premature thoughtfulness 
characterized her. ‘She's so tired. 

“We'll just have supper, and then Ill 
hear you say ‘Our Father,” and we'll get to 
bed, and in the morning it will be Christ- 
tas.” * 

Supper was the rest of the bread. 

And then the two little creatures knelt 
down together and said their well-Known 
prayers, and their sleep was just as sweet as 
iWthey had beenin the warin, sof nest of 
the children over the way. 

Nothing troubled their quiet slumber 
untilthe lixghtot the Christumas morning 
broke through their windows, and the day 
bepan. 

‘It must be 
rubbing her sleepy 
ist tL awake yet. 


Was 


said, 
that 


saic Ethel, 
rit ieiy. | 


ever Ss») late,” 


eves, ‘and 


“But she was so tired. You le still 
Susie, and I'll light the tire, and when she 
wakes up, Shell find it all done. 

Very patiently the poor little halt-frozen 


titers stragyvled with the fire that seemed 


determined never to wht—but thev sue- 
ceeded at last, ana th room Dbeyanu to grow 
ttie wart 
I ss ~s ~ e } 
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She wel to the bed a l nding ver, 
kissed ber mother gently, then started 


back with a sudden alartn. 
“Why, Susie. she's so cold 
or pa —only you can’t remeimber—)ust 

Sesore they took him away.” 


once, 


| she grow older, or 


Hut she had grown selfish, perhaps, as 
inavbe only careless, 
for the quick sytnpathies were there still, 
as vou could see now that ber little yirl 
had touched them. 

“To be sure twill,” she answered at 
“Poor little thins, | wish we could 
make merry Christinas for all, but since 
we can't, at least we won't have faces white 
with want looking in at our very win- 
dows,”’ 

So the watching, wondering children saw 


the large, fair lady wrap herself in a heavy 


| 
the very grandest 


shawl,and then come out and cross the 
street, and enter into their house. 

“Whatif she saw us; and what if she is 
coming here?’ Ethel said) breathlessly. 

Then they listened as if their bearts were 
in their ears, 

‘They heard fect upon the stairs, and then 
ayentie tap, and 
way stood in their roous, 

“[ saw you at the window,’’ she said, 
‘and came over to wish you a merry Christ- 
nas, How is this? Are vou all alone?” 

“No, tna’am, tnaniina is in the bed there; 
but she was very tired yesterday, and she 
hasn't waked up.”’ 

An awtfui terror se.zed Mrs. Rosenburg, 

Had this woman died of want and weari- 
ness In sightof herown windows ? 

She stepped to the bedside, and drew 
away the clothes yently frou the face of 


| the sleeper, 


She looked a tmomenton that fair, faded 
face, and then she grew white as death, 
“Children she asked what are your 


nacnes 2"? 


“Toam bthel Van,’ the eldest girl an- 
swered, “and she is Susie.” 
Mrs. Rosenburg had knelt by the bed- 
| osspeder, 


alimost like | 


She had lifted) the low-lying head upon 
herarmn, and drawn a bowtle of pangent 
salts from her pocket, and she was erving 
asdf her heart would break, while the chil- 
dren looked wondering on. 

"Oh, Ethel, my own old 
up.” 

And then she dropped 
With Clears, aualnst 
that was so still. 

Oo, wasit the warin tears, or the voice 
that sounded from tar away out of the past, 
oronly the strong odor, that) roused the 
poorscul from that) long, heavy sleep of 
exhaustion that had so nearly been the 
sleepot death ? 

IT donot knew, bat DT Know the eves did 
open, and beheld the tender face bending 
above them, 

And then, like « little child, the children 
heard their mother ery 

“Oh, Susie, Susie, have 1 been dreaming 
all this time?’ 

And then there were 
the storyviof the long 3 
Bryant and Ethel Carlisle were girls to 
yetner was told, 

Hut the best of it all, the 
thought, was when the lady from over the 
way took them home with her and told 
them the boy and girl there should be 

i their brother and = sister, and they should 
live there heneeforth; for she who had 
found again her best triend, would never 
more let her strugyle with want alone, 

\od so the children had a merry, merry 
Christinas in the bright warin room, which 
had seemed to them such «a paradise when 
they looked down into it from their win- 
dow, through the falling shadows of Christ- 
nas kve. 


her cheek all wet 
the white, cold cheek 


and 
since Susie 


explanations, 
years 


children 
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A Stolen Portrait. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 


NTONTA HAVEN looked trom her 

\ superb height at) petite Agate May — 

y litthe blossome-fuced Agate, with her 

shiv, downeswst eyes, and her thick, short, 

golden hair that curled in loose tendrils 
all over her head. 


Antonia wasa queenly girl who well 
knew and justly rated her attractions 

She was dark ke an Ita i With great 
~ ~ t | ' ~ | ~ 
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yiri, Wh imked pgentieme S SOcleLly 
allv, and Vauyhan RKRinysland’s in particu 
lar 

Just at this identical inomen:! of which we 
write, Mr. Ringsland was lolling on the 
| sofe in Mrs. May’s sitting-room. 
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“You don’t really mean you believe in 
Fate, or Destiny, or any such nonsense ?"’ 
said Antonia. 

“Talways think what is to be will be,” 
said Ayute, 

“Without regard for man’s free agency ? 
Well, you can't convince ine of any such 
Honsem e, 

“Mr. Kingsland, what do you think of it 
mow?” 

Ringsland laughed. 

“I think with Agate, that what is to be 
will be—ol course ix is an axiowunm—that dec- 
laration. 

“Also T believe firmly in iman’s free 
agency. For instanee——" 

He looked roguishly at her, and An- 
tonia’s heart gave a sudden thrill. 

Her voice lowered precisely enough as 
she answered— 

“For instance—what. Mr. Ringsland ?” 

“T meant simply and solely tor an ex- 
ample, you know—that if, for instance, I 
had made up my mind to win a certain 
lady, I should be a firm believer in man’s 
iree agency; while on the other hand, if 
she was detertinined to win me, and I was 


‘ not in the same mood, I would not answer 


the lady from over the | 


thet what was to be—that is, she wouldn't 
be successtul.”’ 

It was a very strange speech, but, some- 
how, it delighted Antonia, who was so sur- 
feited with ordinary, everyday love-mak- 
ings. 

So, utterly oblivious of the dainty 
blushes in Agate May's cheeks as she list- 
ened to) Ringsland, Antoula went on, al- 
most wleetully- - 

“Then surely you believe in astrologers, 
Mr. Ringsland?) I do—ob! if Agate could 
only once bear one of them.” 

But she looked upin Antonia’s hand. 
sone, Vivid face. 

“A fortaune-teller? Ah, Antonia, T have 
always wanted to have my fortune told, 

“Can't we go somewbere ?"" 

Ringsland laughed. 

“And hearof the inevitable ‘light-com- 
pleeted’ and = ‘dark-commpleeled” young 
man;of the fortune that is dead sure to 
come, and asurprise that is awaiting you. 
IT ean tell vou all that, Ayate.”’ 


Miss Hlaven turned her black eyes on 
hin agai. 

“Can you cenjure up the pietare of her 
futare husband? TT know of a number of 


|} cases where it has been done.” 


| eyes for a 


Kahel, wake | 


Ayate’s blue eyes opened. 

“Can they? Don't they ever inake a 
inistake?”’ 

Ringsland was enjoying her childish in- 
nocence and astonishment to the full, and 
now he answered so very gravely that it set 
Aygate’s heart all a-flutter. 

“Never. So correct are they, Ayate, 
that if vou happened to be engaged to one 
fellow, and the astrologer showed vou the 
picture of another, you'd tind yourself giv- 
Ing up the first, even if vou didn’t want to, 
and waiting forthe other one.’ 

“Then T hope they'll show tie— 

Auyate paused suddenly, butin that one 
hesitating second Antonia read her seeret, 

She loved Vaughan Ringsland, the man 
Antonia berself was in eestacies over, 

A hard, steely glitter Shown in’ ber black 
moment, then she laughed 


” 


sottly. 

‘Take care, Agate. 

“Wait until we vo to-morrow, and then 
we'll tell Mr. Ringsiand all about it when 
we come back.”’ 

And Agate, nothing suspecting, went to 
her room: that night, and lav down beside 
Antonia tlaven, thinking, as she closed 
her eyelids, that, if the fortune-teller 
would only show ber Vaughan Kingshiund, 
she would be the happiest girl in’ Christen. 
doin. 

* oo * * * * 


larye, semii-dark room, 
dark brown, 


It was a 
With curtains of 


lhuny 
ou Which 


' were inscribed various hieroglyphies, the 


| dim, mysterious place, while 


very sightof which sent curdles of horror 
all over Avate as she waited alone in the 
Antonia pre- 
ceeded her into the inner sanectuin where 
the soceress showed you the picture of your 
future husband, 

She sat there, feeling Somewhat reas- 
sured at the sound of human voices behind 
the curtain, and one of tien Antonia’s ; 
then—-springing frou: ober chair, when 
there caine an undenlable scream frou 
Antonia’s lips—whether of fear, or pain, or 
astonishinent, She could not tell--until the 
curtain parted, and Antonia herself came 
through, pale, and anxious, aud agitated. 


“Agate! Agate! what shall Ido? See 
here -oh, Agate, can it be true? Can there 
be such bliss in reserve for tue? Come— 


see him, Agate f° 


Almost as bewildered as herselt, Agate , 


followed her into her imer roo, 

ler gaze was fixed it* the direction of 
Antonia’s fingure. 

Behind a large square giass transparency, 
and around which a flaine of red bue was 
oreling from a crucible tire at its base, was 
a picture, as perfectin every detail as 4 the 
original had stood before them, from the 
careless toss of the hair off the forehead to 
the slight cleft in the chin -- Vaughan 
Ringsland to the lite. 

Agate vazed helplessty at 
Inost gasped the 


it, and she al- 
question that arose to her 


lips. 
‘*Not—not Rinygsland—for vou?” 
Her piteous incredulity that Ringsland 
ild be for other than berself shot a pang 
it \ is rd ft i 
‘ s I | 
There \ _ a gieam ; ow uinph in her 
eyes as she noted how implicitly the girl 


accepted the ‘‘tate,’’ and as she glanced at 
the smiling, bandsome face over which the 
crimson flames were 
for Ringsland's sake anything was right. 








Agate sat stillasastatue, only her eyes 
betokening the snapping of hope’s sweet 
chords in ber heart; then sbe arose, wear- 
ily. 

*You must know how it hurts me, An- 
tonia; but, as vou say, itis fate. No one is 
to blaine; it isn’t your fault if he loves you 
—you ure so beautiful. 

‘But Antonia, itis awful tobear! I love 
hitn, too—oh, I never knew till this moment 
how much I did love him!" 

She refused to have her future pre- 
dicted. 

So they went away home, where they 
would see the sunshine of Vaughan Rings- 
land’s fair face, and hear the tones of his 
voice, that nade one woman's heart ache as 
she thought of the brigat, ebon-haired 
beauty between them, who was his ‘‘fate.’’ 
And Antonia—ber eyes danced as Rings- 
lund had never seen them dance before, as 
she came into the library to bring bim the 
promised report. 

“Well, Aggie, child—why, what's the 
matter with you ?”’ 

He sprang from bis chair and reached his 
arin to detain Agate froin passing thaough 
the room, 

She shrank away, as if hurt by the con- 
tact of his hand. 

“Don’t please nothing 18 the matter. I 
don’t teel quite well, that is all.” 


She went out, followed by Antonia’s 
bright eyes and Ringsland’s surprised 
| glances, 


fading, she thought | 


“Poor child,’ Antonia said, so tenderly ; 
“she is a little distraitee-a little disap- 
pointed, I think. She—she——”’ 

She let her eyes tall before Ringsland's 
rouguish glances. 

“Yes: she saw what or didn't see what?” 

“She changed her mind atthe last. I 
Went first and when—when they showed 





ine the picture of--of iny future hus- 
band ang 
Ringsland interrupted her with an ex- 


clatmmation of incredulity. 

“You actually saw the picture of your 
future husband ?” 

*T actually saw the faithful likeness of a 
gentleman of iny acquaintance.” 

*“Timust confess I was doubtful on that 
subject; butif you saw your future bap- 
piness, why—imy taithfulness is shaken a 
little.”’ 

Antonia made po reply; she was busy 
with her thoughts just then. 

Ringsland dispelled them roughly. 

“Where's Agate! TI want to hear what 
Ayate beard or saw. Oh, yes—she gave up 
the idea, you say. Isn’tit singular? She 
was very unxinus last night. Agate, I 
want you. Come here.” 

Hle caught a glance of ber as she was pas- 
sing the window, 

Aste, with a fieree tug of pain at her 
heart, went in, resolved never to tell hin, 
while Antonia resolved she should, 

Ringsland greeted ber gaily. 

“IT verily believe that you are not sick, 
but jealous, Miss Agate May. Confess or 

But Ayate did not laugh back at him; in- 
stead, the deathly pallor increased. 

“Don't, Mr. Ringsland—please don’t! I 
am sick—don't you see I am ?” 

She excended one hand in a sort of wist- 
ful entreaty that touched him, 

“LT think vou are, child. I was cruel to 
tease you ; forgive—why, Miss Haven—I 
beg pardon, but I ain astonished to find this 
i) vour possession.”’ 

For, from Antonia’s pocket, as she drew 
forth her handkerchief, there fell, face up, 
a photograph of himself—with his name 
penciled underneath, and “for Agyie,”’ fol- 
lowing the name, 

It was slightly tinged with red, as if a 
powder had been dusted over it, then 
erased as thoroughly as possible. 

Antonia nade a futile effort to obtain it, 
but he succeeded in reaching it. 

He held it up, astrange, grave surprise 
on his features, as he turned to Agate. 

“Is this the way you use the gift I sent 
you? I did not think you would give my 
portrait even to your friend.”’ 

Agate sprang towards him, her 
parted in agitated surprise. 

“Oh, Vaughan—Mr. Ringsland, I did 
not give it to her--] never gave it to any- 
body. It's nine yet ; give it to ine,” 

Then she turned like a flash oh Antonia. 

“Where did you get it, Antonia? See 
that red, dusky tinge on it. Oh, Antonia.”’ 

For, with a glimpse of the tell-tale crim- 
son, it had occurred to her inind with bor- 
rible toree and truth. 

“What of the red tinge on it ? 
you mean to infer, Agate May ?” 

“What do you mean--oh, Antonia—you 
know what I mean—how could you doit?” 

Ringsland siniled, coolly. 

*You have been playing a litthe drama— 
you ladies, that 1 see through, though very 
indistinetly as yet. Explain, Aggie, this 
inysterious red mark, first, please.”’ 

Blushes as red as the flame-mark surged 
over Agate’s face tora moment; then, as 
she caught a second sight of Antonio's dark 
flashing eyes, she shivered with the metn- 
ory of that moment when she learned 
Ringsland was not ber fate. 

“Tell ine at once, Agate. Whathas my 
picture to do with your escapade this norn- 
ing, and your suffering ? Te:l ime, dear.” 

She looked suddenly up—that “dear’’ 
thrilled every fibre of her being. 

“Don't ask me, please, Mr. 


It was a {——— 


lips 


What do 


Ringsland. 


‘Mistake,’you would charilably decide? 
Answer ine this Avate—did the seeress 


Did she show mine ?’ 
Another nod, 

‘To you, Agate ?’’ 

Then a low murmured— 
““No.”’ 


‘To Miss Haven ?’’ 
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The little golden head went down again. 

“And in a red flame, Aggie ?”’ 

That was the test question, and Antonia 
paled as “Yes” came reluctantly from 
A ’s lips. 

ingsland laughed, then went past An- 
—_ and took Ayate in bis arins vind kissed 
ver. 

“‘T am afraid the seeress nade a mistake, 


darling. I think I am your fate, itI1 may 
be—imay I ?’’ 

Then turning to Antonia. 

“We will call ita little ‘mistake,’ Miss 


Haven, as Agate wishesto charitably do ; 
and after to-day I shall never revert to the 
fact of your borrowing iny picture from 
Aggie’s room, and putting it to such a use, 
that I arn compelled to refuse your tuture 
acquaintance for myself and’ wite.”’ 
Antonia listened, as a prisoner listens tu 
the doom trom a judge ; and realized that, 
in playing tor high stakes, she did what 
other gainbiers have done—lost the gaine 
through a freak of fate. 
—_ —__ - >. -- 


Changed Yet True. 


BY PERCY HERBERT. 








rFYHEY will make a fine lady of you, Jen- 
nie, and you will forget me.’’ 

The speaker, a tall, stalwart farmer, 
of about twenty-three,leaned over Jennie 
Har:non as he spoke, with a pleading sad- 
ness in his large dark eyes, that went 
straight to her loving tender heart. 

She was a little fairy-like girl, dainty and 
pretty, though bronght upon a farin, and 
aceustoined to alla wotman's work there, 
and when Ralph Moore wooed her, he was 
the envy of half the young farmers there in 
his success, 

But pretty Jennie was not a farmer’s 
daughter, though her mother was daughter 
of honest Will Nelson, a sturdy country- 
lan. 

Pretty Susie Nelson had married a gen- 
tleman, who was killed just two months 
after his wedding-day, and while making a 
visit to Farmer Nelson's. 

His widow had known nothing of her 
husband’s family, but was, by his will, 
heiress to two thousand pounds, 

Her parents kept herin her old home, 
but she died while little Jennie was a mere 
baby. 

Sothe child had grown up with her 
yrand-parents, the income of her father’s 
legacy giving her a good education at the 
Village seminary, while it enabled her to 


dress ina dainty fashion well suited to her 
pretty face and triin figure. 
When Ralph Moore, who had been Jen- 


nie’s lover while she wasa baby ard he a 


sturdy urchin, declared his love, pretty 
Jennie, but seventeen, biushingly con- 
sented to be his wife, Knowing the world 


held no one dearer to her than her hand- 
some fariner lover. 

‘Mhere was no need to delay the wedding, 
for Ralph was*‘well to do’’and Jennie’s pat- 
rimony could still be used tor herown ex- 
penses. 


“The course of true love’? was running 


very sinooth when a letter trom London 
reached the farin. 
A sister of Wilfred Harmon’s§ Mrs. 


Stuart, suddenly remembering the exist- 
ence of her brother's child, wrote to invite 
Jennie to spend a winter in London. and if 
she was satisfied, to remain to travel for 
two years with her aunt. 

The royal little maiden would have re- 
fused after the first sight of Ralph rueful 
face,but her grand-parents would not allow 
her so to decide. 

They were pleased that her father’s rela- 
tives, ateven so late a date, should re- 
member her, and lacking the advantages of 
education and refinement for themselves, 
were doubly anxious to secure them for 
Jennie. 

So, after many and 


Jong discussions, it 


was finally decided that Jennie imust ac- 
cept Mrs. Stuart’s invitation. 
I wasatthe parting interview, in the 


farim-poreh, by the lightof a clear moon, 
that Ralph, with wistful earnestness, spoke 
the thought upperinost in his heart. 

“They will make a fine lady of you, Jen- 
nie, and you will forget me.”’ 

Jennie’s voice was very tender and true, 
as she auswered— 

“How can I forget iny promised husband, 
Ralph ?” 

“But your grandfather will not let you 
consider ours a binding engagement. He 
insists that you are to consider yourself 
free.” 

“My heart will be yours, Ralph, though 
I should be away ten years. You unty 
trust me. Ishalltry to learn all I can 
while I am with iny aunt; but there is) no 
tear of my ever being atine lady. I shall 
come home in a year ortwo, and be your 
wife as I promised.” 

“And in the neantime we are not even to 
correspond ?”’ 

“My grand-father does not think it best. 
But you can trust me, Ralph.’ 

He looked down into the soft, beseeching 
eves, so earnest and true, and felt that he 
could trust her. 

Sull, how many things 
faith might come between 
threatened separation ? 

And Ralpb Moore’s was not a 
adiniration. 


want of 
the 


beside 
them in 


transient 


He eould not remember when he had 
not loved Jennie Harmon. 

here vit be w nen mer bea 

i ~ eT 1 I hn 
re irned, was a crue S An i@ lear 


it almost UuInanned Hin. 


Sut there was no hope tor the temporary | 


se paratjon. 








| home 


Ralph was far too honorable to attempt to 
influence a girl so young as Jennie to defy 
tlhe wishes ot her f teow: Inns and he trusted 
her while his heart ached sorely. 

It was a strange new lite upon which the 
little country maiden entered, and she met 
much that was very delightful. 

First of all,a warm affection from her 
aunt, who, inaking no allusion to her long 
neglect, received Jennie asa dearly-loved 
niece, lavishing upon her all the tender 
care ofa tond relative, with ample riches to 
gratify every whim, 

This opened the way for a kesn enjoy- 
ment of the long visit, for Jennie contided 
to ber aunt all the longings for cultivations 
that her seminary education had started 
without gratifving. 

She had a love for study for its own sake, 
but books were a luxury not easily pro- 
cured in her remote country home. 

To be able to pick and choose from a 

large collection was a treat indeed. 
_ Every sight was a new stirring of the act- 
Ive voung mind, and Mrs, Stuart, a woman 
of brilliant intellect and rare accomplish- 
nents, found ample employment in feeding 
Jennie’s love of knowledge. 

It was no partot her plan to introduce 
her niece to society until she had trained 
her with exquisite tact and gentleness in 
the routine of society etiquette, and she did 
this so delicately that the new air of retine- 
ment brushed none of the gentle siimplicity 
from Jennie’s manner. 

Graceful and quiet by nature, she was as 
far removed trom rough or coarse manners 
as from any affectation of fine-ladyisin. 

The winter passed in a quiet round of 


pleasure, without any great gaiety, though | 


Mrs. Stuart kept Jennie’s time fully and 
pleasantly occupied. 

She was introduced to a few intimate 
friends, and bad some pleasant social even- 





Ings, though it was understood she was not | 


vet “out,”’ 
In view of the proposed trip, Mrs. Stuart 
provided a French and German teacher,and 


read for 30ine hours every day with her 
niece. 

I will not describe the trip, which ex- 
tended over a period of four years, instead 


of two, and ended suddenly at last by an 
accidentin Italy, which resulted in Mrs. 
Stuart's death. 

Jennie was injured, but recovered, and 
the remainder ot the party with which she 
had travelled being about to return to Lon- 
don, she joined them, and came home once 
more; home to the inheritance of her aunt’s 
fortune, to the house now all her own, and 
the freedoin of a wealthy woman. 

Young, beautiful, rich, she was courted 
by many whose love was an honor, but as 


yet she was Jennie Harmon, with no talk 
in society of a husband. 
But the tender heart was doing sore bat- 


tle during that homeward trip, with the ex- 
panded mind, the cultured intellect. 

No change of fortune, no admiration ot 
society could have made Jennie false to the 
lover of her girlhood. 

She would have despised herself if pov- 
erty or riches could have made any change 
in ber heart. 

But her selfhood had undergone so great 
a change that she trembled at the thought 
of meeting Ralph, giving him the 
claim her promise, 

Inthe long years of absence she had 


right ‘to | 


been thrown into frequent intercourse with | 


nen of cultivation, nen of art, of 
who had taught her. unconsciously, 
were Ralph’s deficiencies, 

Even in her girlish days she had realized 
that the youny farmer was ignorant of many 
studies with which her seminary education 
had made her fainiliar, but household cares 
promised to so fill her future life that sine 
had heeded little of the mental pursuit of 
either. 

But Jennie Harinon, at twenty-two, real- 
ized sadly that she could) not fit’ into the 
groove she had left at seventeen. 

It was with no feeling of contempt for 
old pursuits that she looked Upon them as 
distasteful, but sitmply from a certainty that 
she had unfitted herself for therm, 


letters, 
Wilial 


Had she been obliged to work again, she 
would have cheerfully lifted the burden ; 
but withan ample fortune, servants for 
every Jepartinent of work, and a taste for 
literature, art, and works of charity, she 
shrank fromthe prospect of the work of a 
faritig 

But would Ralph understand this, or 
would he merely accuse her of having  be- 
come the tine lady he had dreaded ? 

Jennie grew pale ana preoccupied on 
that homeward trip, longing to have 
momentous interview over, yet dreading 
the result. 

But upon 
taken. 

If Ralph claimed her promise, she would 
be his wife, and suit ber life to his. 

If he had given her faithful love in all 
these vears of absence, sie would not 
grieve the loving heart. 

Arriving at London Jennie 
were many things demanding 
tion, and her proposed trip 
must be postponed 


one point her resolve 


found there 
her atlen- 
to her country 
for several 
weeks, 


During this tiine one of Mrs. Stuart's in- 


timate friends, who had been of the party, 

consented to share her bose and be her 

colmpanion Ih her DUSIeSss GuLlies, 

so Lhe Haunting fear of tlie nu sea 

ayy is r 4 i SW , ! 4 
ns } . r J 4 

1aG\ tii ig 

yivings, there was no ne st ke Ralph 


It was nearly a month after Jennie’s re- 
turn, and business cares were lessening, 





the 


Was | 


so that she knew she would soon be free to 
visit her country home. 

She was thinking of this one morning as 
she sat by the window, looking into the 
busy street. 

The fair sweet fuce, ennobled by the 
development of the mind, was very beanti- 
ful, the soft, creamy complexion bearing 
well the mourning dress relieved by soft 
lace at throat and wrist. 

Her musing was interrupted by the en- 
trance of her aunt's lawver, Mr. Hepburn, 
an old gentletnan, who had a fatherly foud- 
ness for his young client. 

“fT have come to bid you good-by fora 
few weeks, Miss Jennie,’ he said, and to 
ask your favorable consideration of my 
partner in iny place, 

“He has all the papers for the conclusion 
of these mortgage transfers, and under- 
stands your wishes as well as I do, 


“You must not think because he is quite 


young that he is not competent. 

“tle is a seli-educated nan, but he has 
studied intelligently and industrously, and 
will yet inake a good lawyer. 

“T have taken hit into partnership since 
iny old) partner died, because, in his two 
years of study in my office, I learned to 

ike and respect: him. 

“He is waiting in the library. 
troduce him, ?”’ 

“Certainly,”’ Jennie answered; ‘you 
mnight have been sure I would trust any- 
one you recommended to me.”’ 

Ina few inotnents there was a new step 
in the room, but the partner came in alone, 


May | in- 


Jennie looked up, surprised that Mr. 
oh tapos was not with his partner, and, 
looking up, met a pairof brillfant dark 


eyes fixed upon her face 
The new partner certainly 
fainiliar. 


looked very 


Surely that handsome face had bent over 


her own, in times gone by. 

The saine vet not the same. 

The gracetul, courtly manner, the air of 
refinement, the culture visible in eye and 
brow, these were new, but the tender 
sinile, the loving eyes, the stalwart figure 
were surely Ralph's. 

Hecaine forward slowly, his eyes seek- 
ing Jennie’s, reading all the varying ex- 
pressions in her speaking face, 

Wonder, doubt, pleasure, but as he came 
closer, love, surely love, irradiating all. 

“Jennie,” he said, bending over her, his 


eyes full of eager pleading. “I have 
trusted you.”’ 

“And I have been true.” 

That was all tor many minutes, hand 
clasping hand, and full content in each 
heart. 


Then Jennie asked— 

“And are you Mr. Hepburn’s partner?” 

“Yes, darling. | could not rest alter you 
left me Jennie. 

“IT Knew too well that vou would not 
come back to the old lle unchanged, so I 
thought to fit myself to meet the change in 
you. 

“You can love 
as in our old home?” 

“Oh Ralph! wasit indeed tor love of ime 
that you left home, farm, the life you 
loved, to study in the great city?” 

“Por love of vou at first, dear. But I 
soon loved tiny studies and iny profession 
for their own sake, 

“Tsold the farin and put the price into 
the purchase of ny partnership. 

“But it was mot 
that | knew Mr. Hepburn was her lawyer. 
Iie has been very kind to ine, and [ told 
himoisy love and iny hope belore we caine 
here to-day. 

“Shall TP tell you what he said, Jennie?” 

“Yos Lhave a high respect tor his opin- 
ion.’ 

“He said that, if you become a tine lady, 
he would introduce a tine yentletmnan. But 
we are not so chauped as that are we, 
Jennie?” 

“T don’t know, 
certainly not the Ralph T left.’ 








| 
me as well, Jennie, here 


until Mrs. Stewart died 


Youare Ralph still, but | 


“And you are Jennie still, but sweeter, 
lovelier than ever.” 

“Heur! Bey your pardon, if T intrude!” 
This from a third voice, and Jennie 
Sturted to tind Mrs. Nichols close beside | 

her chat. 
“Mr. Moore,”’ she said, “tiy kind friend, 


Mrs. Nichols. this is say be 
trothed, whos 
five years,’’ 
So, all doubts dispelled, all fears a 
moved, Jennie gladly welcomed Kalph to 
the old place in her heart, Knowing tit 
sStronyer, wiser and more learned than ler- 


Mrs. Nic ticods, 
I have not seen for nearly 


self, but tender, loyal and true as in the 
old days when she gave her heart into lis 
safe Keeping. 

——> - -_ 


Convinced Beyond a Doubt, 
The editor of the Bridgeport, Coun., 
Kagle, (Mr. A. Cheny), gives the followiny 
cimphatic testimony 
“T have waited to satisfy mivself that the 
cure would be pertnanent, and Pau con 
vineed beyond a doubt. [am free to 
that without the Oxyyven | should 
been Lundreds of dollars ‘poorer oft’ to 
day in consequence of not being able to at 


When I 


say 
nave 


tend to busitiess ecomineneed 10s 


use | was ec topletely run down, tiv Slot 
ach being in a wreteled Comdition \lera 
faithful course ithe Oxyyen, IT ai as 
hearty, strony anicl Viy isas I « 
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OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 





TOUR thoroughly orthodox and thor- 


oughly conservative Jew—an in. 
dividual common enough in Eastern 
Europe, and by no means so rare in Eng- 


land as many may imagine—is firnily con. 
vinced that the ‘“shool,”’ as the house of 
worship is familiarly designated, is regular. 
ly frequented by the “imeisiin’’ or departed 
inemnbers of the conyregation, who assemble 


| there for the purpose of prayer and study, 


just as thev did while alive. 

Be that, however, as it may, no orthodox 
Israelite under any circumstances ever 
enters orattetnpts to enter a synagogue 
without giving three preliminary knock, 
at the door, in order to warn the dead ofthe 
approach of a living co-religionist, and thus 
afford them tine to vanish ere any one dis- 
turb them, 

Unlucky is he accounted who ventures to 
intrude without so doing ; and thrice un- 
lucky is he deemed, who should, perad- 
venture, look with immortal eyes upon the 
‘meisin’ of congregants from the grave, 
for he would be struck blind. 

To this day, no Jewess entersa synagogue 
by herself. Ifalone when she reaches the 
‘“shool,’’ she remains outside until one ot 
the male inembers of the congregation ar- 
rives. When he has passed in, then, and 
then only, will she yo in the sacred build- 
ing. 

And also, just as it is customary to knock 
three tines before entering a synagogue, 
out of regard for the dead who may be 
Within, #0 it is customary never to look 
back into the ho se of prayer when leaving 
it, or passing by outside, 

An orthodox Israelite would no more 
look behind bim when he bas once passed 
the**shool’than glance back into a cemetery 
when conning froura funeral, 

On the day of atonement—the most sol- 
emn ofall holy days among ths Jews—or- 
thodox people are accustomed to wear, over 
their ordinary attire, their shrouds —the 
white linen garinents in which they are 
some day to be buried, 

l’urther, itis the customn in all) orthodox 
congregations throughout Europe for the 
worshippers who attend on this solemn oe- 
casion to cover their heads with their *tali- 
thim, or praying-searves,''tor with his head 
so covered, every Israclite,observantor not, 
is buried. 

Only inone synagogue do the 
depart froin this universal practise—in the 
‘alt-shool’ of Posen. Hlere this practise is 
prohibited, For apwards of three hundred 
years the worshippers have never covered 
their heads with their “talithim’’ as in all 
other Jewish communities, 

Quite as strange in its way, as this notion 
aboutthe assembling of the dead in the 
sVhagoyues of the living, is the beliel—ta 
which the ultra-orthodox Jews of Fastern 
Murope cling with ineredible tenaeity—in 
the occult and neerommantic powers of the 
“Baal-Sham,’> or “Masters ot the Name"? 
as they designate such rabbins as are popu- 
larly supposed to be acquainted with the 
“[neftable Naine”’ of the Creator, tradition- 
ally transmitted among the learned, 

This “sacred natne,’’ the mystic name, 
often letters,” whieh King Solomon knew 
and had inipressed upon bis seal—and by 
virtue of which he was enabled to trap the 
Demon King Asimodeus, and botthe-up im- 
mident djinns, and rebellious spirits—is 
veld to confer Upon its fortunate possessors 
the most forinidable powers, 

They can raise the dead, face demons 
ard sprites, and have command generally 
over disembodied souls, , 

Of course Cabalists of 
and ascetic bives 
quainted with the 
and, asin the matter of 
belief in the coceult 
Shein”’ has given rise to 
tuarvellous stories, 

But there more associated with por- 
tions of the Jewish ritual than the majority 
of Jews themselves wot of, Of the hun- 
dreds of thousand who read 
throuvh the New Year's service, how tew 
know that the prayers recited on 
that day is held to Gommnetmiorate the 


members 


profound learning 
are SUppoOsed to be ac. 

thattiaturgic name; 
the toeisiie, this 
jual- 
my number of 


powers ol thie 


are 


treed y 


one cf 


fact of 


there having been ai Jewish “Pope ot 
Rome’ ?—aceording to tradition le was 
buriit at the stake White another has ret 
erenee to the half-historie, hball-legendary 


narrative, known as the “Danes to Death.’ 
- —_ ad 

A CHINESE DINNER. —To Siuerican 
ypuest aba Chinese table it seenm odd to be- 
yin dinner with the dessert, and end it 
With the soup; to drink the wine sin min 
hot, out of sittle china cups, an your 
food broughttlo you ready cut up jut »sinall 
pieces, and to be presente with a ee lipele of 
nticks, instead of a knife and fook, to eat it 
with; to have instead of napkinssa peovision 
Ool@ittiea bite of silk paper by the side of 
our plate, which, as you tse them, the at- 


= 


tlie ‘ 


! have 


tendants carry off, to leave vour pla bre 
tween the courses, bo Stroke of anus Voor 
self, and to raise your elopsticks t your 
forehead, and then place thet liorizontaily 
pon Your Cup, to Sivmify that ive 
finished your dinner. 
> - —_ 
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‘Dur Young Folks. | 


BY MARY HARRISON. 


THE SATUR 





T wasa long, bitter winter in England, 
three hundred years ago. 
It had begun just after 

was ended. 

The barvest was scarcely gathered in when 
the fields became one wide Pa of srow, 
and all the lakes, rivers and pounds were | 
frozen. 

The land became full of lean people,who 
famished to death. 

In the summer time they had labored in 
the fields, and earned the pittance needed 
for their family food, 

Their gardens grew vegetables for their 
siiminering soup- pots, 


the 


But winter had deprived them all of | 
everything. 

There was no labor to be done in. the | 
fields: greens no longer grew in the little | 
patches arouad their huts, 

They had eaten little for many weeks; 


their store of barley from the fields was all 
done. 

Their last brown loaf was 
crust remained, 

And they sat—fathers, mothers, babies, 
children—shivering, famishing, silent and 
aad. 

Before to-morrow's dawn some 
would be dead. 

So it was up and down all 
eountry, and #0 it Was also in 
Harold Tyler. 

Harold was willing to work. 

Indeed, his love of wite and babies was 
never #0 strong as now that he saw them 
wasted and sickening around, turning pale | 
to death. 

Could they get but a little food,then thay 
would live. 

His eyes met his wife's eyes, 

She was looking at hin, and wondering, 
and longing. 

He saw she was weeping, and the baby | 
lay there upon her knee wailing wearily | 
and weakly. 

His little hands were 
and bone, 

His nite of atmouth was open in a vain 
appeal for food. 

The light had gone from his two sunken 
eves, and the vorce he tried to use in his 
plaintive ery was alinost gone, 

The tather could Dear it no longer. 

Hie felt as if he were a murderer to sit 
there while away in theevergreen thickets, 


eaten—not a 


of them 


the 
ot 


through 
the hut 


nothing but skin 


under the big trees of the forest on the 
hills, were wild deer, whieh could keep 
them all alive. | 

He wasa teeling nan, and a pitiful ta- 
ther. 

Ile loved his children, and his children 
loved hitn. 

Whv should the deer live and the = echil- 


dren dic? 

But the deer belonged tothe voung duke, | 
and he would not let them be killed. 

Harold's children ight die. Harold's 
wife might die. Harold tight binself die, 
tow. 

What was that to bit? 

But the deer must be let alone 
insisted upon. The deer, at 
something to hin, 

Harold knew this, but he 
rible. 

The deer should not be let alone. 

He rose from his seat and staggered 
slightly, for he was almost a skeleton, and 


that he 
least, were 


felt it was hor 


faint—his childrea had had tmost of his 
bread 

Of their very last neal he had eaten no- 
Cliinag. 

In another instant he was out of doors, 


and on his way across the frozen tlelds to the 
forest, 

tle reached 
young deer. 


the lie started «a 


prot. 


Heran, and leaped, and turned, and 
twisted till he at length fell upon it with 
such a blow as to bring it down to. the 


pround. 

And he similed «as, dizzv and faint, he Lift- 
ed his precious burden to his shoulder, made 
strony by his joy, and bore it: stealthily to 
his family at home, 

His wife was sitting dutuh and almost fro- 
zon, nomilk wasin her breasts for her 
clild. 

But when she saw the dead deer laid on 
the floor she did not sinile. She shuddered, 
and said: 

“Harold!” 

Then she bent ber head 
and cried quietly. 

And, poor feilow, Harold stood by, still, 


over her child 


silent, bewildered. He knew what she 
meant, 

“What will they sav?’ she added in a 
little while, when she had recovered her- 
self, thinking of the young duke and his 
“keepers,’’ as they were called; for the 


young duke had keepers to see that no one 
touched his deer. 


Then she took the half-dead child Iving 


on ber knees and lifted it to her breast, in 
double agony. 

To die of starvation was dreadful, but 
to die in the duke’s dunyeon!—that was 
worse, 

“Oh, dear Harold!” ‘ sobbed her 
pale face turning still paler it Ww \ 

I ld not hel] ‘ 
¥ -. 

Voor fellow! (stn 4 ‘ i 
ther of children. 

Man and the weather had forbidden him 


food_for thein. 


He had the woe which drives men mad, 


and, come what would, he could bear it no | 


longer. 


sutniner | 
| 
| 


lanother moment he had 


DAY 


Anything rather than the sight of those 
mute, white faces at home. 

But in spite of that be trembled at the 
prospect of a dungeon. 

“Let's get it into the pot,’ said he; for he 
felt again inost the terrible hunger of his 
home. 

Against the new danger it 
the tnore terrible. 

Still, he shuddered at the consequences 
of being diseovered by the young duke’'s 
keepers, 

So he went out of the house to gather fire- 


still seemed 


wood tomake up the fire to thaw ice, in 
which to boil souse of the deer, 
Ile was feeling faintand ill again; what 


his wife had said had taken the heart out of 
hit: but be remenrbered his) wife's wants 
and the little ones, and became desperate 


again. 


It was vet broad daylight. 


In the distance, on the way by whieh he | 


had just come from the he dimly 
saw the figure of # man. 

Who was he? 

Ile could not make out. 

But had we seen Harold Tyler's face as 
he stood looking through his dizzy eyes,till 
he fancied he had discovered who it) was; 
had we seen the pallid face grow still more 


forest, 


| death-like, and had we heard the deep sigh 
he \ 
| turned round, opened the door again; and 


when the figure became clearer, and 
said, ashe wentin, in «a thick, hysterical 
waisper, staring at his wife,‘He’s coming!" 
we should have known that this man he 
had seen was no friend. 

A horrible silence followed, 
ther nor mother spoke. 

It was no other than the young 


Neitier fa- 


| gamekeoeper, 


A thin line of drops of rose-colored blood 
had tallen trom the deer and inarked the 
foo.s.eps from the forest, 

This had caught the keeper's 
his rounds, 

He had followed it where it led, in eager 
search for the criminal, and found both 
Harold and the deer, 

The keeper followed Harold in, and in 
his man by the 
collar, and, lifting up the deer, put it upon 
Harold's shoulder, and led them both 
away. 

He found death in the cottage; he might 
have seen it; but he did not, 

We only see whatwe haveeves for, They 
were all starving there—the wite, the chil- 
dren, and the father; but that was no rea- 
son why he should have the deer, 

Hluman wart was no concern of 
it. 

Hlewas strong enough and full of a com- 
fortable life: an hour's hunger neitner he 
nor any of his ever kpew, 


eve upon 


his; not 


Hiis wife was living and well; and she 
had breasts for her baby; that was sufli- 
clont. 


Harold eould have mastered him and got 
away, for he was a big fellow, but he was 
weak from bunger, 

The keeper tied his hands, and mare >ed 
hit away to the eastle, 

And this was all the wife’s farewell; and 
the parting was perhaps forever, 

The castle was a grand pile of stone 
arches, and gateways, and towers and col- 


| aioned hallsand sumptuous chambers with 


roots, 
had 
the 
and 
honor of the 


sculptured shields and = bannered 
where at times kings and princes 
feasted, and where this) Christimas-eve 
ownerof itall, his) priests, stewards, 
serving-tmen, banqueting in 
birth of Jesus, 

Life here was alwavs at its best; enough 
and to spare there was always alike for 
duke and servitor and doy, 

To-might abundance beeame lavish, and 
the young duke, gay and bOrilliantin his 
eourt dress of shining satin and sparkling 
jewels and gold, sat at the head of a board 
where silver dishes steamed with 
heads and sirloins of beet 
venison, and a hundred tankards toamed 
with the eastle’s best-brewed ale. 

It was the Christinas to-morrow, 
holy dav, so the voung toaster trust 
asked if it was his grace’s good pleasure the 
prisoner should be tried now or appear for 
Justice the day after to-morrow; tor the 
young duke was religious, they Knew, and 
kept a priest, and faithfully attended to his 
“holv’’ days. 

So of course he would 
morrow, 

And he was the justice. 
he punish the man ? 

The young duke settled) the question by 
at once leaving the table, and) ordering the 
“justice-roomr’ to make ready. He rather 
liked justice. 

The duke was twelve years old. 

Ile was not sinall of body for his age, but 
he was small, very simall of heart; just 
sucha boy as would) have been hated by 
bovs at school; ignoble, a peevish stieckler 
for his rights; 4 server-of-people-out, and 
that sort of thing. 

All selfishness was in hit 
and, unluckily for his 
power, 

There isa grandeur in soine dukes; there 
Was none in this, 

lle took his justice's seat. 


and 
be 


not try Harold to- 


When would 


> all sinallness, 
neighbors, all 


His mother left the banquet and came 
and sat by his eide; the priest, too, bore 
hit Coulpany. 

A priest should be there to teach the 
merev in which God delights, and a mother 
should move to gentleness u eV were 

th there t | ! r tie tt burke 

ws all, and sanct I + s 

They tight 4" we 
bat father’s pity I s children, p aps 

niva little, but som und they yy 


have been troubled to send thers te pris 
But their religion did note 
ent worship of Grod in ail 
Him. 

It consisted of 


ISIN 


that Is 


EVENING POST. 








{ 
building, which took a few hours 


duke's | 





| without a dream ; that is 
| calls to be dead in our sins. 


boars’ 
and haunches of | 


ith rever- 


like 


ceremonies in a special |” 





their week. 

That is how the Jews did when they sent 
the Son of God ww prison, and said, **Ac- 
cording to our law he ought to Jie.” 


| 
There was not inuch in poor Harold like 


Jesus, but his pity for the hungry. 

But there was inuch in the priest and the 
duke and the duchess like Caiapnas and 
Pontius Pilate. 

So they could not see that little. Only 
the pure in heart can see God and the little 
bits of nen that are like Him. 

Harold knelt on the floor, the deer was 
by his side; he could feel it there, 

‘He saw nothing, not even the duke in his 
splendid coronet and doublets of velvet 
and gold, fresh froin his Christinas festival. 

But he knew his fate; be knew it very 
well. 

It was the eold dungeon and slow dying. 

liad the little, handsome, well-fed duke, 
who had never known one inoment’s want 
in his life, said. ‘Where you hungry, mny 
nan?) Was it your children you took it 
tor? Had you nothing to eat? I forgive 
you. Take the deer home; it shall be 
your Christinmasbox. I'll send your wife 


/and baby «a few comforts; we bave plenty.’’ 


Harold would have fallen down at his teet 


| and kissed them, and his children and wife 


would for ever have kissed the very 
ground where his dainty littie feet had 
trod. 


And in all that gladness and gratitude he 
would have seen God's one way of thank- 
ing those who feed the hungry, for the 
hungry belong to God, for the blessing of 
the starving are very dear to God. 


Itisthe precious spikenard with which 
He anoints his most beloved and henored 
ones, 


But the poor, famine-stricken, shrunken 


man wasthe duke's ‘prisoner,’’ that was 
ali. 
He forgot that he was also a husband, a 


father, a laborer without work, a nan with- 
out food; a cluster of Giod-given feelings, 
with pale, hollow faces at home, erving out 
for food with pleadings which God had 
taught, to an ear whieh (rod bad opened. 

His distress was God's doing, poor fel- 
low. 

The litthe duke saw the unkempt hair 
and filthy linen of a dirty, ignorant clod, 
who was his) prisoner, and he sent him to 
prison. 

When Harold heard that young voice 
utter the words, ‘To prison,’ a strong 
shiver shook him, and a deep groan. 
And he staggered away with his keeper to 
the prison. 

Prison then meantall terrible and horri- 
ble things, damp, gloom, hunger, famine, 
darkness, fever, death, torment, madness, 
The little duke knew this, knew it very 
well, yet be highly spoke it with those Lit 
tle lips of his,—*Prison !"" 

And the laborer, the bread-winner, 
the husband, the father, and the man had 
to go to it—all! 

The duke and his tit'ed mother and 
the priest went back to their sinilings and 
feasting at the merry Christmas board, 


and poor Harold went to his living tomb. | 


That night the bov went to his bed when 
it was his time to sleep, and slept soundly, 
what the Bible 


Ile had bravely celebrated the birth ot 


| Jesus, none more bravely, so he thought. 


There comes a time, however, when. all 
blind eves shall be open. 
They shall see not the customs of their | 
| day, the standards of nen. 
They shall see Christ, and see how their 
way, Which nurt tnan, woman, or child, 


hurt Him also, and be sorry. 
They shall look on Himthey have pierced 
and mourn. 
Those who have done 
and beg to be forgiven. 
‘Those who have had the wrong done 
them will look and learn to forgive, 


wrong will look 
to 


and 


love to do It. 


Then we shall all forget ourselves, 
whether our sins or our sufferings, and 


only remember Christ and Ilis beautiful 
love, vast as the world, eternal as (rod: and 
all will love as all are loved. 

That is Heaven. ‘To that on earth, that is 
(‘hristimas, that is Paradise below. 


Hiow oid will Christinas be when that 


) good time comes around ? 


Christinas was just fifteen hundred years 
old then, when Harcld Tyler wente to 
prison. 

Itis nineteen hundred vears old now, 
and the world has learnt Christinas better. 
Its spirit is the brightening spirit of life. 

It is the opening of priso. doors, not the 
shutting of then; forgiving wrong, 
punishing it; feeding the hungry, blessing 
an enemy, Wiping tears away. 

It isa blessed day ; but only those who 
have the mind which was in Christ Jesus 
understand how blessed. 

That mind is the bliss of God. 

Harold’s baby was soon laid to its last 
rest under the snow in the priest’s church- 
yard, 

The world Cid not behave kindly, so (iod 
took it. . 

One of his boys quickly 
Harold himself was not inany weeks 
them. The rest went home. ~ 

(rod took thei all. “They 
mere, neither are any sick,” ; 


followed, and 


be- 


hunger no 
and are where 


all the wor'd will one dav see and under- 
Stand that 
' 
“4 : | 7 
5 1@ Sort eart, ‘ 1 y Jesus 
gays, to which Heaven's gates are not 


op ned, and to such thev are close f istened., 
“If ve forgive men not their trespasses, 

neither will your Heavenly Father -forgive 

your trespasses,’’ 

The little duke must be converted, 


out of 








| husband is a sore trial to his wife. 


mot! 





fPVHE advantage sought by the black- 
mailer is not always pecuniary. 

There is one very successtul black- 
uailer who boasts that he never takes adol- 
lar, and he does not. 

He demands local political offices, and he 
has been, until lately, in the habit of get- 
ting them. 

There is not so much of this political 
blackinailing now as there used to be, but, 
in the old days of ‘‘the Ring,”’ it was carried 
tothe height of a fine art, and some of the 
best officers were occupied either by black- 
mailers or their representatives, who 
mounted into power on their trade in dis 
reputable political secrets, 

There are other varieties of blackinailers 
who did not directly extort money. 

There is a‘“iman about town” wwo is 
welcome or at least; received, by several 


| families moving in in the best society, and 


who passes for a ‘“‘society man”’ simply and 
solely on the strength of the secrets he 
possesses concerning this very ‘best so- 
ciety.”’ 

He has made himself acquainted with the 
precise character of various family skele- 
tons which are keptin the dark closets of 
“fashionable” families, andthe unfortunate 
owners of these closet keletons are only too 
glad to purchase his silence, by extending 
tohimthe social courtesies due only to “a 
gentleman.” 

This social blackmailing is much more 

revalent than would be imagined a priori. 
Not every one knows how much of this bad 
eleinent there is in society. 

Not long ago, # man without wealth, 
witho ct education, without family connec. 
tions, aud without character, became to 


the astonishment of everybody, allied by 
inarriage With one of our best families. 
| The affair created some natural gossip, at 


the time, and yet nothing was more simple. 
This nan, with everything else, was, ulso. 
without seruples of conscience, and baving 
detected his would-be-father-in-law (whe 


| bore an almost immaculate reputation, and 


whose success ih life depended upon this 


| very reputation), in the twin tices of gatn- 


bling and itmmoral.ty, he used his discov- 
ery, Without merey, demanded from the 
tortured parent perinission to **pay bis ad- 
dresses’’ to his daughter, and when these 
odicus addresses were repelled by the 
young lady herself, he forced the father into 
compliance. The latter then insisted upon 
his daughter's coinpliance, and a loathsome 
union was the result of youth, beauty and 
virtue, with age and inglorious vice. 

Many otf this class of blackimailers, those 
society pests, are women, and a case is now 
tolerably well known in social circles, 
which demonstrates, how these women 
‘work,’ 

A prominent and wealthy widow of this 
city Is accompanied to balls, parties aud re- 
ceptions, to Saratoga and to Europe, by a 
young lady of tolerabie personal attractiogs 
and accomplishinents, to whom the widow 
seems devotedly attached, and to whose 
pleasure, happiness and success she is 
never wearied of contributing. 

One would think while witnessing the 


| pair that they are near relatives, but they 


are not; or perhaps the dearest of friends ; 


| thev are not. 


The only tie between them is that of 
blackinail on the part of the younger 
wotlnanh. 

She found out a secret involving the 


wealthy widow's reputation, and has traded 
on the discovery in her own peculiar way. 
It is a safe way, for it violates no law. The 
lady makes no threats. She asks for no 
particular suin Of money. She only trusts 
to the widow's dread of social opinion, and 
she only demands merely social and per- 
sonal reeognition—a boon which includes, 
in her case, all others, 


Occasionally, though rare, there are in- 


| stances of what, for lack of a better title, 


nay be called business blackmailing. In 
eases of this kind advantage is taken by one 
party of certain secrets to force trade or bus- 
iness dealings with the other party. 

- ———_ <> ————— 

No Eyts.—The indifferent, unobserving 
During 
his absence throughout the livelong day 
the wife has been busy, mind and bands, 
preparing some little surprise, some unex- 
pected pleasure, to imake his home 
nore attractive than ever. He enters, 
seemingly sees not what was done to please 
him more than if he were a blind man, 
and has nothing more to say about it than 
ifhe were dumb. Many a loving wife has 
borne in her heart an abiding sorrow, day 
after day. trom causes like this, until, in 
process of tine, the fire and enthuiasin ot 
her original nature has burnt out, ard in- 
difference spreads over the household. 

M. 8S. 
—_—_——_ 

WHEN you fall down and bump your 
head seriously just laugh long and heartily. 
This will take the wind out of the sails 
of the bystanders and make them mad, 

—_—-—«——=—— 
Important. 

Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Church and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42 Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 


riage Hire. It enroutet Saratoga or other 
Suinimner resorts via Grand Central Depot, 
4 Baggage Wiil be transfered from Hotel 
to this Depot, FREE. 600 Elegantiv fur- 
nished rooms $1, and upwards per day. 
Restaurant the best and cheapest in the 
| City. Families can live better for less 
money atthe Grand Union, than at any 


other first class hotel in the city. 
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OH, CRUEL FATE! 





BY G. M,. 





Oh, weary feet that on Life's stony ways 
Must tread in separate paths; while Time's dark 
wings 
Beat out the lagging hours of all the day, 
Marking the epochsof their wandering : 
Wh, lonely road! Uh tired, pacing feet 
That may not meet ! 


Oh, longing hands that may not, must not, clasp 
Those other loved ones this world's 
night ; 
Oh, parted bands that may not, must not, grasp 
Those other hands with yearnings iufiuite ! 
Uh, starving lips, whose hunger is but this— 
Chey may not kiss 


Oh, aching eyes that shine so far apart, 
Love haunted eyes that may no!, wust not, tell 
The secret of the passion-laden heart, 
The whispered secret that they know so well! 
Oh, hopeless juve, that hupe of death survives 
In such cleft lives! 


Oh, souls that never while the world colls on 
Shall iningle in a speechless ecstasy ! 
Vh, love that lives on hours loug dead and gone— 
Bound love that strives so vainly to be free ! 
Oh, Joy of lite that cometh all toe late ! 
Uh, cruel fate ! 
<a 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 





MTNVHE following col.oquy took place be- 
tween Dr. Abernethly and a patient : 

Having entered the room, the patient 
‘‘opened the proceedings.”’ 

“IT wish you to ascertain what is the mat- 
ter with my eye, sir. It very painful, 
and I am afraid there 1s some great mischiet 
going on.”’ 

“Which I can’t see,’’ said Abernethly, 
placing the patient before the window, and 
looking closely at the eye. 

“But ’* interposed our friend. 

‘Which I can’t see,”’ again said the doc 
tor. 

‘Perhaps not, sir; but——’’ 

“Now don’t bother,’”’ ejaculaved the 
other: ‘‘sitdown and I'll tell you all about 
it.”” 

The patient sat down accordingly, while 
Abernethly, standing with his back against 
the table, thus began : 

“{ take it for granted that, in consulting 
me, you wish to know what I should do for 
myself were Tina predicament similar to 
yourself, 

‘‘Now, I have no reason to suppose that 
you are in any particular predicament ; and 


is 





wide | 





the terrible mischief which you apprehend | 


depends, I take it, altogether upon the sto- | 


mach. 

‘Mind, at present, I have no reason to 
believe that there is anything else the mat- 
ter with you.”’ 

Ilere the patient was about to disclose 


sundry dreadful maladies with which he | 


believed himself afflicted, but he was inter- 
rupted with, ‘‘Diddledum, diddledum, did- 
dledum dee!’’ uttered in the same smooth 
tone as the previous part of the 
and he was silent. 

“Now, your stomach being out of order, 
it is my duty to explain to you how to put 
it to rights again; and, in my whimsical 
way, Ishall give you an illustration of my 


address— | 


| ordinary ability; 


position ; for I like to tell people something | 
| gives, and the more in proportion to the worth of the 


they will remember. 

“The kitchen, that is, your stomach, being 
out of order, the garret 
head) cannot be right, and then every room 
in the house becomes affected. 

‘‘Repair the injury in the kitchen—rem- 
edy the evil there—(now don’t bother), and 
all will be right. This you must do by 
diet. If you put improper food into your 
stomach, you play the very mischief with 
it, and with the whole machine besides. 
Vegetable matter ferments, and becomes 
gaseous; while animal substances are 
changed into a putrid, abominable,and acid 
stimulus. 

‘(Don't bother again!) You are 
to ask, ‘Whathas all this to do with my 
eye?’ Iwill tell you. Anatomy teaches 
us that the skin is a continuation of the 
membrane which lines the stomach; and 


your own observation will inform you that 


the delicate linings of the mouth, throat, 
nose and eyes, are nothing more. 
‘‘Now, some people acquire preposterous 


noses, others blotches on the face and dif- 


(pointing to the | 


. | 
going 
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advice, and I give it to them, if they will 
take it. I can’t do any more. 
| , ‘Well, sir, as to the question of diet, 
| must refer you tou my book.”’ 
Here the doctor smiled, and continued 
siniling as he proceeded :; : 
“There are only about a dozen pages, and 
you will find, beginning at page 73, all that 
you want to know. Lam christened ‘Doc 





tor, My Book,’ and satirized under the 
name ; but who would sitand listen to a 
long lecture of twelve pages, or remember 


it I 
have reduced my directions to writing, and 
| there they are for anybody to follow, it they 
| please. 
‘Having settled the question of diet, we 
| now cometo medicine. Itis, or ought to 
be, the province of a medical man to soothe 
and assist Nature—not to force her. 

“Now, the only medicine T should ad 
vise you to take is a dose of a slight aperi 
ent medicine every morning the first thing. 
I won't stipulate for the dose, as that must 
be regulated by circumstances, but you 
| must take some; for, without it, your sto. 
mach will never be right 

‘People go to Saratoga, and other places, 


one-half of it when done? So 


Wits 





to drink the waters, and thev return full of 
admiration for their surpassing efficacy 
Now, these waters contain next to nothing 


| of purgative medicine ; but they are taken 


readily, reguiarly, and iu such quantities as 
to produce the desired effect. 

‘‘You must persevere in plan, sir, 
until you experience relief, which you cer 
tainly willdo. Iam often asked ; 

‘«*Well, but, Mr. Abernethly, why don't 
you practice what you preach ?’ 

“T answer, by reminding the inquirer of 
the parson and the sign-post ; both point the 
way, but neither follow its course.’’ 

And thus ended a colloquy, wherein is 


this 


mingled much good sense, useful advice, 
and whimsicality. 
—__- 2 —— a7 


Brains of Gold, 


The agitation of thought is the beginning 
of truth. 

A day to come shows longer than a year 
that’s gone, 


A horse is neither better nor worse for 
his trappings. 
Always leave home with loving words, 


for thev may be the last. 

Associate with the wise, and their knowl- 
edge will cling by thy skirts. 

A large mass of error is easily embalmed 
and perpetuated by a little truth, 

It is so natural for a man to pray, that no 
theory can prevent him from doing it. 

It doesn’t follow that you must do a mean 
thing to a man who has done a mean thing to you. 

There cannot bea greater rudeness than 


to interrupt another in the current of his discourse, 


When misrepresented, use no crooked 
means to clear yourself. Cloud.» donot last a great 
while, 


A proud man demands of himself extra- 
an arrogant mau ascribes it to bliin 
self, 


In giving, a man receives more than he 


thing given. 


A bitter word may make a wound 
A kind word may wina 


that 
will never heal. friend that 
will never turn. 


al- 


hind 


Blessed be he who gives tothe poor, 
velit only a nenny:doubly blessed is he who add 
words to his gift. 

The fruit of liberal education is not learn 
ing, but the capacity and desire to Jearn; not know! 
edge, but power. 

If you wish to insure your future suc 
cess, your days must be spent in industry, youreven- 
ings in steady ways. 

He who emigrates to a cave of the moun 
tain to escape from sin, finds the devil a 
citizen there already. 

Since the well known victory over 
hare by the tortoise, the descendants of the tortoise 
think themselves miracles of speed, 


naturalized 


Happiness, it has been well observed, is 
in the proportion of the number of things 
and the number of things that love us. 

Every man needs atrue inward man 
hood. All the elements that are 
cantexcept as they stand related 


we love, 


in us are 
to that. 


Insiguifi- 


Many of the blessings universally desired 
are frequently wanted, because most nen, when they 


should labor, content themselves to complain. 


ferent parts of the body, others inflamma | The wants of man generally increaso with 
tion of the eyes—all arising from irritation | the supply, always keeping far in adva f it 
of the stomach Hence, happines like W aw pos we) 
ahead of 
‘‘People laugh at me for talking much 
ibout the stomach il somet ¢ t - ; 
tory to for lifters 
ng, and some won't listen t S wi ¢ 4 
| The best anal ons 
quarrel, and they ro and abuse me all over | ue UUSt ait @ ‘ . . . 4 
would be more t ay, they separate as wate 
e tow 
th town as children from 1 people, withuut luve or hatred lu 


“I can't help it ; 


they come to me formy 


the matter, cach seeking his like, 
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Femininities. 
. ' ————— 
When a young lady gives herself away, 
he naturally loses her seLf- possession, 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody, now in her 80th 


year, was the first to introduce the kindergarten sys- 
tem in this country, 


for 


have done so 


Women will never be as well paid 
lecturing as men, simply because they 
much of it for nothing. 

In Montana the law prohibits a woman 
from marrying wutll she is 18 vears old, 
cannot marry until he is 21 

In France there are 2,150 lady artists, of 
whom 62 are oll painters, 107 sculptors, 193 miniature 
painters, and 74 painters on porcelain. 


and a man 


A leading Massachusetts judge says bru- 
tality to nothers b more common than wife beating, 
it's ma’s precious boy whe plays the deuce, 

An English writer speaking of the dowdi- 
ness iu the dress of American married women, calls 


them ‘‘alpaca females.** The monster! Just think 
of itt 

First lady: ‘Mra. Dash hasn't the 
slightest consideration.’’ second lady:  **Why?' 


First lady; ‘*Because she* 


calls.** 


s always in when anybody 


the Valparaiso, Chill, street-ears. In Santiago female 
couductors are stated to have been a success for some 
tiine past, 


‘Do you want the ring 14 or 18 karat?’’ 


sald the Jeweler to the customer, ‘Just as vou Tike 


| This is the third woman L've married, and Lain'’t very 





| particular,*’ 


It is said that in the best circles of Eng- 
lish suctety, flowers constitutesthe ouly gifts allowable 
in the cotilllon, and that costly favors are denounced 
as Vulgar show, 

A young married woman says that no 
matter who a girl marries, she will find out that she 
has for a husband quite a different per 
thinks it’s ho. rid! 


on, and she 


Among the mots at a recent reception in 


Boston, was the question as to which Roman General 


was the favorite among the Vassar girls. The answer 
was: General Marius. 

A “Society for the Snubbing of Married 
Men who attend Dancing Parties and leave thets 


notion 
hundreds 


Wives at Home,** is the latest 
young ladies in Boston. And 
it. 


among the 
are Joining 


It is sad to contemplate the expression 
that settles half an inch deep over a man’s face when 
he finds that his wife has been hi st 
sharpest razor to whittle kindling and slice cold ham 
with. 


tisliig ty anu 


The strongest female character in Shaks- 
peare’s plays is Cordelia, the daughter of King Lear, 
and her great popularity lies in her silence No one 
ever understood human nature better than  Shaks- 
peare, 

‘Does your wife take much exercise 7’ 
asked Fenderson of Fogg, whose family is at the 
Exercise !*" exclaimed Fogg; ‘‘Well, I 
She chanyes her dress olx thes every 


seaside, 
should say su, 
day!"* 

That was a touching incident 
school-girl who refused to define the 
‘slow, vulgar fellow," for her 
Her father proved to be a clown ina 


of the 
word clown as 
and tubborunuess 
was punished, 
elreus, 


with 
the 


Men need wives who are in love 
Simple tolerance is not enough to staud 
whe rm 


them. 
strain of married Lite 
not treely love is tus 
injustice, 

“Pink dinners’? have now taken the 


place of **blue teas’? in New York's fashionable cir- 


sand to mourns Voll Catte 


omit au act of dishonesty and 


«le Everything in the rdom is pink, and the favors 
include a horn of plenty to which dainty pink stream- 


ers are attached 


This was the advice given by a sensible 
mother to her daughter **Mamu asked the 
daughters, ‘‘can we have anvilbbing we want?’’ ‘*Yes 
my dears: but be careful and don’t want auyvthing 


you can’t have.”- 


“No, LT don't object to the sinell of a ci 
gar,’’ said a widow to ler lover ‘It rewinds me of 
dear John, who declared that although he didn’t like 
the taste of tobacco, he had tu mok to heep the 


moths ont of his mouth, ° 


A really nice and truc-hearted girl never 


tells any one but her mother when she rejects an of- 
fer of marriage. She ruthlessly sacrifices the pleasure 
tf **talking him over with ber chum it ¢ a 
great deal of -eli-denial to be mire 


Says a paper, speaking of the education 


of women: ‘‘Vartot the drillot every school ougtt 


be the reception, by a wile in anold dress, at a dine 

| per of boiled beef and arrots, of an unlooked-for 

guest, thouszlitle ly Drought tl neby a recktle huse- 
baud." * 

A young lady in this city very much 


the 


wished a diamoud ring. Asher finanees would not 
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News Notes. 
~ New York contains 12,000 Italians. 


There are 228 submarine telegraph cables 
now at work. 


Over 3,000,000 trees were planted in Great 


| Britain in ise, 





The newest waltz is fast, furious, and, of 
course, fatiguing. 


Robins with mushrooms is the latest dish 
in Florida hotels, 

Meerschaum has been discovered in parts 
of North Carolina, 

An Ohio physician is preparing a medical 
lexicon In @ languages. 

800,000 bushels of wheat are used every 
day in the United States, 

The bay leat was formerly supposed to 
protect the wearer from thunder, 

It is estimated that only two in every one 
hundred Berliners are church-goers. 

A colored baby show, containing 103 in- 
fants, ls now in progress in Chicago. 

The Western New York Farmers’ Club 


ss | thinks eggs should be sold by weight, 
Female conductors are employed now on | 


The street cleaning brigade of Paris num- 


| bers 4000 men, women and children, 


The word noddy was applied to a tool 
because he nods when he should speak, 


A perfectly white peacock, the only one 


| lu this country, ison exhibition in Boston, 


Mrs, Cunio, an Italian woman of Boston, 
has a babe which at birth weighed 24 1-2 pounds, 
Queen Victoria saves annually trom her 
Vartiamentary allowance, five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 
is 
of 


The newest thing in incubators 
that hatches out the little chicks by the 
tricity. 


one 
aid elec. 

The Spanish army averages one officer 
below the grade of brigadier-general to every five 


| privates, 


| woitle » 


One Hungarian out of 200 in Bethlehem 
has paid his tax. 
couraged, 

In the Tombs, on St. Patrick's Day, a rat 
was killed that was over twofeet long and 
eleven pounds, 


The tax-collector feels gre ally en- 


weighed 


Four million three hundred and torty 


thousand vores of sardines were packed in Lubee, 
Me., last year, 

Buckhorn, Texas, claims to have a ten- 
year-old girl that weighs 155 pounds, and gains a 


pound every four days. 


A Mrs. Kenney, of Rochester, N.Y.,who 
will be 9 years old next month, walked to church, one 
and home again, recently. 

‘Two patient cribbage players in Boston 
have played 23,000 games, and at last accounts one was 
vuly one game ahead of the other. 

There were in Englandin 188% paupers 
numbering 1,060,206 ina population of 2, ..61,000, 
one pauper to every 2 of the population. 

The editor of a comic journa’ in Madrid 
las been sentenced to eight months’ lnprisconment 
for publishing a caricature of King Alfonso, 


or 


The Postoftice Department uses every 
year $6, 000 fworth wrapping-twine and @i,0 
worth ot tuk for stamping and canceling letters 


ot 


The inventor of a system otf electric 
lighting announces that he is about to use the water- 
| power of Niagara Falls to furnish light to sixty-five 


—_—— 


cities. 


California temperance people have begun 


' acrusade ayainst grape culture, itty re ported, on the 
ground that grape-growing lends to .acrewse drunk- 
en ness 

It requires three days in which to coim- 
picte the marriage ceremony la (hina: but when it te 
done, it iaa strong Job Nothing short of death can 


break it 


Four of the seven persons who assisted ia 


eating & fat pix, raw, at Loyalhanna, this State, are 
now dead, The others will provably die, caten alive 
by trichina 

The hill-sides north and west of Marsh- 
field, Or. were recently strewn with dead rotting that 
perished in the cold and show-stormy weatherof a 
{ow weeks ago. 

Mr Harry Mi Donald, of Providence, R 
I., claims to have the smallest bullterrier ln America, 
Itonty weighs three and one-quarter pounds, and is 


two years old, 

The fishermen of the Frith of Forth. on 
the Fast coast of Scotland, believe that it tle unlucky 
to the first for the day ty 
thumbed person, 


make vale a broad- 


It is possible that Russia will have to give 


| adosit of the outlay, she made a demand upon her up the Cliristinas tree, for the government thits that 
} friends, levying a tax of §1 upon each person, Ina the destruction of fir trees ls coming to be «a se rlouse 
short time the glittering prize was iu her possession, tuatter for the forests, 
and she is now happy. An indignation meeting of women was 
A small piece of resin dipped in the held in New York, recently, to protest against the 
water which is placed in @ vessel on a stove, say ye lords of creation possessitg Uhemoeves of t ear 
who knows, willadd a peculiar property to the at- platform of street-cars, 
mosphere of the room, which will give great relief to President Arthur has never p) avedda game 
persons troubled with a cough. The heat of the of conde te tt Welte cess, ‘Retace Ss Ge ‘ 
water is sufficient tu throw off the aruma ol t fice, it is said, he was very fond of poker, t j 
resin, then he has never played it 
7 j { v4 ' j ~ ait 
Civil marriage in Suuth Africa isn ; Ingersoll has amended his creed.and now 
wily rite The ‘ t that a ' says that death Is not a drean t 
pair entered the Queen st a Nos pes é : 
paid Qo, signed ado it vit sind 
arm, and walked her ‘ 
‘How M r A novel featur { fa 
“ k 
P , 
" 
ia 1 : a a ' 
it duwn tla brvualts, forme 
LT et ttt —_— 


—— 


ef 





% 


atc 


Bis ened 


“See. 


ae 
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The Young Actress. 


BY K. LINWOOD SMITH. 





PARTICULARLY desire Kate, that 
this tuay be the lastexperiiment of the 
kind that vou will try.” 

(iarinond spoke gravely, with a 
deep line between his brows, and his) lips 


(eemorure 
ss 


formed intoa eold, stern line. Kate Brew- 
ster tossed ter pretty bead, 

“There's no oeeasion for your being so 
coos aboutit, George, ‘saldshe. “Its only 


‘ Poste, 

“A pretty frolic, to walk deliberately into 
aA rooumtuleofinen, im the disguise of an 
orange-girl, selling oranges!’ 

“Well, what then? Weren't my oranges 
good hohe 

“Kate, do you wantto drive me frantic?” 
expostulated the aggrieved lover, 

“Well, goon with your lecture.” 

“Answerime—do you think it was a lady- 
like or a dignified thing to du?” 

“N—not exactly,” faltered poor Kate, 
while Mr. Gerinond gloomed Poel upon 
her like an avenging genius, 

“T wish it to be distinetly understood, he 
wenton, “that ifour enyayement is to pro- 
ceed —if, 1 repeat—you are to pledge ine 
your soletnn word of honor never again to 
let yourselt be drawn into any of this absurd 
tnasquerading.”’ 
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commit suicide, and all that sort of thing.” 
“Ob, he mustn't do that, said Kate. “I'l! 
go to see him.” 


“You, dearest!’ reimonstrated her mo- 
ther. 
“Yes, mamma; why shouldn't I? Old 


friends ought to be the first to help one an- 
other, and I've long ago given up those 
silly scruples which draw so itpassable a 


barrier between a girl and ber old lover. 
I'l go to-morrow.’ 
* * > * 


“A lady tosee me! I don’t want to see 
anyone. Tell her so,” 

George Germond spoke hoarsely, and in 
| the sane instant he pushed a loaded revol- 
ver under the tolds of the table-cover. 

But the visitor followed too closely on the 
footsteps of the seared little servant maid to 
adipitot the message of denial being deli- 
vered. 

She was tall, and regal in her mien, buta 
close black veil concealed her face as she 
walked directly to the table, and taking up 
the insufficientiv-bidden pistol, Mung it out 
of the window into « cluster of leafless 
bushes in the yard, 

“Ttisonly a coward, George Germond,” 
said she, “who would run away trom the 
troubles of this world, rather than face and 
conquer them.” 

“Kate Brewster !"' he exclaimed. 

“Yo,” said she, laughing. ‘Kate Brew- 
ster, or rather, Katherine Bruce, as they 





Kate's color deepened, and her eyes call me now.” 
flashed ominously, ; Age a: 
ey do net choose to bind iweelf hy s ; “Are you then, n" athie rine Bruce.the Stic. 
. ‘ i? 'Y ANY | comsful actress, the queen of the the modern 
promise, Givorge Gerinond,” said she. “It! Give? Oh. Kate, 1 never dreamed of 
was only a freak of mine to pass myself off | this.” ’ aoe are ™ 
on you and iny cousins,and Henry St.Jolin ‘ But I didn'teome here t talk al t 
, ") ; .Ore ; Fy ‘ 
as an orange-vendor. Yet none of you 7 Prt tab 
, myself,’ she said, independently. “It is 
would ever have suspected iny identity, if | you that I am interested in. Are you reall 
a o ' P ‘reste : [wo - ‘ 
IT had not told you aflerwards, ruined ?” . a 
“You will not promise Kate?" J 
“Yos, 


“No, T will not promise. Tf you cannot 
trust me without an 

“Exactly,” botly interrupted 
“Peannot trust vou. You have 
well.”’ 

“Then we had better part.” 

“Now, Kate, don't be uoareasonable. You 
know that IT love you—vyou know that I 
have only your best interestsat heart. This 
mania for acting will surely, sooner or later 
bring vou to grief, 

“Promise me, darling, that vou will give 
it up—promiuse ine to abandon all) idea of 
taking partin Mos. Synelare’s theatricals 
next month.” 

“Never! was Kate's spirited reply. 


Giermond ; 
spoken 


“Very well,”’ said Germond deeply 
offended, “then you know the consequenu- 
ces."’ 


“That is just as you please, 

And she curtesied hitn iimperially out of 
the room, 

“So let it Le! 'shecried, dashing the briny 
drops out of her eves, 

“TP will not cramp the roval gifts God has 
given ine to suitthe narrow ideas of any 
man alive. , 

“Tteel that lean merge myself entirely 


in the identities of the creatures of other 
— and Lam determined, sooner or 
ater, to wo to the stage. Ll fancied | loved 


him, but L eould never thoroughly 
a@inan Whose soul ran in such despreably 
narrow grooves!" 

People shook their heads when Kate 
Brewster resigned her situation in a very 
flourishing academy for yvoung ladies, and 
accepted a fourth-rate Opportunity to go on 
the vtage, during the coyayement of a star 
actress, 

“) have only to walk on and off, and say 


respect 


‘fouror five words, mnamina,”’ pleaded Kate, 


“and LT have such a yood 
Mrs. Leygrange.”’ 

‘But, ny love, this can only end in dis 
appointinent, and distaste for ordinary occu 
pations.”’ 

“You'll 
brightly. 

“Tt you had been asensible girl, and 
married yvouny Grerimuond—" 

“T should have felt like a eaged bird all 
my days! Only wail, taamima—only wait 
and see!" ; 

Mrs. Leyranyve, the beautiful 
had the rare perceptions belonging to her 
BOX. 

Among all the ‘subs,’ 
ticed the dark-eyved girl 
brow and the red lips, 

That girl has the makiog of an artist in 
her,’’ said she; “toring ler tome.’ 

And the upshot of the inatter was, that 
when Mrs. Legrange went away, Kate 
Brewster and her mother went, too. 

Years aflerwards, the denizens of her na- 
tive city never knew that Katherine Bruce, 
the brilliant vouny tragedicune, who was 
Nightly playing tosueh full houses, was 


chance to study 


Soe, bau,” sald Kate, very 


actress, 


and neo- 
st iiure 


she saw 
Wilh the 


the Kate Brewster who had once been in 
their midst. 
= o 7 . * * 


‘“ieorge Germond sick and in trouble? I 
used to kKuow George Grerinond,.”’ 

Miss Bruce spoke impetuously. 

A circle of literary and dramatie connois- 
seurs were sitting in her elegant private 
parlor at the © lvotel, 

Mrs. Brewster, in black satir 
tiennes lace, prosided at the 


rand Valen- 
tea-urn, and 


looked with addicting eves at the rovally- 
beautiful worumia to wWhich her v ung 
dauwhter had blossom lad irinyg the lastten 


vearn, 

Kate herself, in a deep blue silk, with 
lraperies of black 
sparkling at her throat, sio 


Hie trantie, ili ai) 


is : : 

vv ‘ vy vy A | ~ 

helpless thing, with! i ‘ 

a pretty face, has bel ped to drag him down, 
They say he is nearly wild, threatens to 


lie set his teeth gloomily. 
“Past help—past reeall!”’ 
“Willaloan of a thousand pounds help 
you to regain your lost position ?”’ 
“Where wn To te pet oa 


pounds ?” 


“Twill lend them to you. IT have it) to 
soare. Twas going to take iny sawyer’s 
wdviee and invest it, but lin not) particular 
us to its destination. Yotueaun have it to 
morrow. Now let’s see the wife and babies, 
Don't thank tne—thanks are a nuisanee. I 
shall expect fair interest and good secur- 
ity.’’ 

Mrs. Germond, a little pallid, fair-haired 
creature, in the last stages of consumption, 
lavon a sofa. 











thousand 


She looked up anxiously as Kate swept 
in. 

“If vou are another of my husband's 
creditors ——" she began, in a trembling 
voice, 

“Pant not, but Tm poing to be,’ said 
Kate. ‘May T kiss you, my dear? Tama 


veryold trend of your hustand’s.”’ 

So the young actress brought comfort and 
blessing to the home of poor (ieorge (rer- 
mond, 





did) Grermond = hituisell alterwards 


allude to it. 


ever 
| Mrs, Glermond died in 
| 


the spring—the 


burial roses were glowing on her cheeks 
When Kate saw her, 
And acecrding to the rule and) plummet 





) of romanee, the old lovers ought to have 

yotinarried when adecent period of mourn- 
ing had expired, 

But they didn’t. 

Mr. Geertnoud would 

| than pleased with sueh 


} 

} have been more 
| 

i 

} but Miss Brewster 

| 

| 


an arrangement, 

Caltuly shook her 

head. 

“No,” said she: PT shall never marryv—-or 
fever, not tor eompe., My profes. 

| Sion takes all may thoughts ana time.’ 


yvenurs to 


| (reorge CGrertiond said tmothing, but he 
|} thought of how tuagnitieently Kate's life 
} bad blossomed and rounded itself out 


jof 


Andoit wasn no wise 
flection that it had been his own fault. 

Perhaps, atter well that 
George Germond and Kate Brewster never 
were tharried, 

A than does not like to feel that 


how wretehed a. failure his own had 
a consolatory re- 


ali, itv was) as 


his wife 
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ee 


The scaiding tears shed o'er the pug dog dead, 
The wistful gaze for pet canary fled, 

The hearticss blast that nips rejected love, 

The warm salute of Sullivan's hard glove; 

The sudden chill, and heart's nnusual twirl, 
When she beholds him with another girl; 

The longiug stare whene’er new sealiskin sacque 
Is seen upon ahated rival's back; 

The sullen gloom that veils the maiden’s glee, 
To learn another is more fair than she; 

The nameless grief to know the old man’s dead, 
And nothing left the second wife he wed; 

The withering frown by haughty woman cast, 
When told she’s reached the old maid's stage at last; 





The harrowing thoughts that seize the gaudy swell, 
When by banana-peel he squats pell-mell; 

The politician's woe, and gruesuine note, 

W ben struck amidships by a cyclone vote. 


Than these wh» is there keener grief can know 
W hose tears more bitter, more exhaustiess, flow ¥ 
The hapless bog in circus time 
(an equal his whea fate forbids hii go. 
Wot. MACKINTOSH, 
— << = 


Humorous. 


A money order— Millionaires, 


no woe 


A draw-back--A porous plaster. 


Car-toon—The driver's whistle. 
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She never told lus wife of the pistol, nor | 
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is Superior to lita; neither is it altogether a | 


pleasant position lor a woman to occupy. 


' 


hate offen arranges things better than we | 


| 
| ean do, 
——_— - ae - 
AN Acror’s Tricek.—When Nadir Shah, 
| the usurper of the Persian throne lay before 
Delhi with a powerful army, the besieged 
| endured all the miseries that a want of food 
entails, Within the walls famine began to 
rage every dav inore fiercely, but the Shab 
was deat lo the miseries of mankind. The 
publie spiritof Tuecki, a famous actor, de- 
serves to be reeorded on this) oeeasion. 
Touched with compassion for the sutferers, 
he exhibited a play before Nadir Shah, 
which so delighted the monareh that) he 
coummanded the actor to ask for what he 
most desired. Upon hearing the sultan’s 
words,’Tucki immediately fell upon his face 
and said—Oh, King, comand the yates to 
be opened, that the poor nay not perish!” 
His request was granted, and half the city 
poured into the country, and the place w “as 
supplied in afew days with plenty of pro- 
| Visions. 
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| ers way be easily nade a permanent natural 
| brown, or black, as desired. 


The girl of the period—Poly Tics 
The disease of the meter—Gas-trick fever. 
The crow is the great: American corn re- 
mover 
A tender place—DBetween the locomotive 
anil ear 


Spasms of the heart and other forms of 


Heart Disease cured by Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula- 
to Drugyists. 
le . ne 
Consumption Cured. 
An ool plivsicinn, reared having 


froin rractice, 

had placed tn his ands by an Rast Pndia missionary 
the formula cotaotnple vegetable remedyifor the speedy 
wid permanent cure or Consumption, Bronelitis, 





Catarrh, Asthma, and all Tiroat and Lung Atheet- 
jous, alsea positive and racicaleure for Nervous Dee 
bility and all Nervou (Complaints, after having | 
tested dts wondertulb curative powers in thousands: of 
eases, has felt it his duty to make it Known to his sufi- 
ering fellow Actuated by this motive and a desire | 
torelieve human suffering, LT will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, inh Grerinagn, Freneh | 


or Koytish, with full direethons for preparing and 
using, Sent by inahe by addressing With stamp, naming 
this paper. W. A. NOYES lly Power's Block, Ku- 
wheater, N.Y, 


——_- - 


supecthuous Mair 


Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently 
Superfluous Hair withont injuring the skin. 
cireular,. Madame WAMBCLID, 193 West 
tleld Sireet, Boston, Mass. 


WMPHREYS 
T ER ty: iCS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, Poultry 
lor 2) years HUMPHREYS’ Veterinary 
Specifies have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R. KR., Hip romes, 
Mena geries, and others with pertect success. 
LIST OF SPECIFICS, 
A. A. Cures Fevers & Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75e. 
IB. B. Strains, Lameness,Rheumatism,7 5c. 
«. C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75e. 
PD. D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, T5e. 
EK..E. Cures Cough,Heaves,Pneumonia,75¢. 
I. F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75¢c. 
G.G, Prevents Miscarriage, Te. 
H.H. Curesa!! Urinary Diseases, THe, 
i. 1, Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, 75e. 
J.J. Curesall Diseases of Digestion, 75c. 
Veterinary Case, (black wainnt) with 
Veterinary Manual, Xs) pages), LO bottles 
Medicine, and Medicator, - 88.00 
Medicator, . - - - - 35 
CPW These Veterinary Casesare sent free of express 
on receipt of the pree, or any order for Veterinary 
Medicine to the amount of $5.00 or more. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual (330 
pages) sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents, 
ee- Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. Co., 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Send for 








Warner Bros. Ceiebrated Coraline Corsets, 


Are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 
America. ‘ihe Coraline with which they are 
boned is superior to Whalebone both in durability 
and comfort. 

The Mealth and Nursing Corsets shown 
above, have been before the public for ten years, 
with constantiv increasing sales. 

The Health Corset gives a lady the best form 
of any Corset ever made, and at tue Same time it is 
easy, fexible and very dureble. 





The Coraline, Flexibie Hip, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all verv popular s , cither 
of which iss lv give satusfact: 

Price from $1 up. 
EADING MERCHA ER iEKE 
tia sur sr names 
is on the box, 
WARNER BROS., 
2353 BROADWAY NEW YORE, 


ee 


Spring- | 





DR. RADWAY’S | 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE OURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Sy phi- 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dzsorrsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCH SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. ways Sarsapariliian Ke- 
solvent ¢xcels all remedial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured vo a!l. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofuious, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinury and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albaminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billousappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
timesasmuch. One Dollar Per Bottle. 


re 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Meci- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that wHl 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other tevers, (aided 
by RADWAY’S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY’S Reavy 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhoea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped In fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Rudway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and Recpmeaenees, rheulma- 
tism, Caeare. pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure.. Price, 0 cents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 


——— - 





Their Operations. 
A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 
Perfectly Tasteless, elegant!y coated with apoet 


gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and stren 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidnevs, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, (Custiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspe ysia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of she Rotel, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mereury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Ag Observe the following symptouis resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: ¢ eg. Ae gy In- 
ward Piles, Fulmess of the Blood inthe Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stoinach, Sour Eruce 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, (hboking 
or Suffoeating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sigh 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-namea aisorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 3% 
Warren Street, New York. 
4° l\oformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
mame ‘‘Radway’’ ison whatyuu buy. 


‘oP EE r 

» 
FREE TO YOU 
T socure trial subscribers to the “Home 
Guest our popular lilustrated magazine, 
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‘New Pubtivations. 


Facetie. 





“The Wife of Monte-Ciristo” just pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, this 
city, is aremarkable novel that will surely 
attain immense ag seg a. aad that imuine- 
diately, for never has a roinance of greater 
interest or power been published. It teems 
with excitement and adventuré, absolutely 
bristles with thrillin incidents, and has an 
element of injstery that vastly augments 
its wonderful fascination. It is a continua. 
tion of Alexander Dumas’ world-renowned 
creation, **The Count of Monte-Christo,” 
and is tully worthy of being associated with 
that master-work. Price 75 cents. 

“A Graveyard Flower” fromthe Gerinan 
of Wilhelmine von Hillern, bears inany of 
the peculiar marks of the lighter class of 
genuine Gerinan novels, The titie is taken 
froma name given to Marie the leading 
character. There is the usual routine of 
love and lovers, with a mixture of sweet 
and bitter, doubt and pain. The neroine 
finally kills herself and the lover ix found 
frozen to death on her grave. There isa 
weirdness somewhat sépulchral hanging 
over the story from beginning to end, the 
first chapter opening with death, the last 
closing in it, and the majority of interven- 
ing scenes faking place in the cenetery. 
This however will only increase its charin 
for many, and these will find it good read- 
ing. Gottsberger, New York, Publisher. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, 

Catarrh, a sore throat and cold in the 
head are among the most common of co:m- 
plaints ard yet there are comparatively few 
persons Who have any clear idea of their 
causes, the natural structure of the organs 
affected, methods of prevention or ways of 
cure, Such persons, however, will find 
these mnattars fully explained in a little 
book on ‘“Catarrh, Sore Throat and Hoarse- 
ness,’ by J. M. W. em 
eminent physician of New York. The in- 
forimation is given in plain laucuage, with 
the directness of one who knows what he 
is talking about, and the numerous - illus- 
trations help to tnake the subject clear. 
The physician will not alone find it valua- 
ble, butthe lay reader or sufferer more 
particularly. G. R. Putnain’s Sona, Pub- 
lishers, New York. 


MAGAZINES. 


Lovers of flowers and the garden should 
inark the coming of Spring by taking that 
excellent floral tnonthly Vick’s Magazine. 
The April number overflows with valuable 
hints to all interested in flowers. Jaines 
Vick, Rochester New York. §$1,25 per 
year. 

Aimong the contents of The American 
@uarterly Journal of The Medical Sciences 
for April, 1884, are the following original 
communications of memoirs and cases; 
Arterio-venous Aneurisin of the Common 
Carotid Arvery and Internal Jugular Vein, 
with a Case; On Affections of the Eye-mus- 
cles in Disease of the Brain and Spinal 
Cord; A Case of Erysipelas Complicating 
Pregnancy; Irritation ot the Sexual Appa- 
ratus as an Etiological Factor in the Pro- 
duction of Nasal Disease; Cortical Lesions 
of the Brain. A Collection and Analysis of 
the American Cases of Localized Cerebral 
Disease; Scarlatina Puerperalis; A Case of 
(Esophagotomy, with Remarks; Lupus and 
its Relation to Tuberculosis; Three Cases of 
Metastatic TIrido-Cnoroiditis ot one Eye 
only; Case of Poisoning froin the Bite of 
a Copperhead; Myeloid Tumour with Com- 
plete Absorption of the Shaft of the Hu- 
merus, following Double Fracture; The 
‘Tine required by the Blood for making one 
complete Cireuit of the Body; The Diagno- 
sis of Typhus Fever, ete., ete. There are a 
number of other important cases,series,etc, 
It isa book alli physicians should have. 
Published by H. C. Lea's Sons & Co., Phila. 
Pa. Price $5,00 per year. 

. —<-P 


(FROUNDWORK FOR A NOVEL.—The fol- 
lowing romantic story is related in corres- 
pondence published in the St, Louis Post- 
Inspatch, Inthe audience at Ubrig’s Cave 
the other night a couple were pointed out 
toine who Lave a very singular history, if 
all the world saysabout then istrue. They 
are inarried, and, as far as the human eve 
ean discern in the gaslightona tair saimimer 
hight,seem to be happy. The lady, though, 
has silver hair, and appears to be over filty. 
She isa stately, matroniy female, and her 
dress of complete black adds to the majesty 
of her appearance. Her husband does not 
look to be over thirty, isa bandsome man 
of the brunette type, and dresses like a 
broker or bank cashier. He is not in busi- 
ness here,however. The remarkable phase 
of the story is that about twenty-one years 
ago a gentleman ot exceeding wealth died 
in Cincinnati, leaving all his fortune toa 
young woman who he had adopted and 
educated, and who at the tine of his death 
was with her sister in Paris, where she had 
spentinost of her years. The news was 
sentto the French capital, and the cable 
inessage falling into the hands of the older 
sister, she withheld it from the young one. 
‘rathering up all the valuables, and taking 
all the inoney the two possessed, the older 
sister fled to this country, and presenting 
herself to the Court under the other sister’s 
haine,succeeded in establishing her identity 
und was awarded the fortune. 
ever heard of the sister in Paris by letter or 
and this woman | 
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A *“Publie’”’ 
credit. 


Trust, 


4Aviving a “drink’”’ on | T The best cards for the money; for lor. Prem|- 
| ry um with 3 packs. E.H. Pardee, New Haven,(t | 


A large s1 snow- -drop— An av alanche. 
Played out—The midnight serenade. 


Remember the poor. It costs nothing. 


The religious press—-Hugging a Sunday- 


school teacher, 


The downward path—The one with the 


orange-peel on it, 

The man who ‘found his level,’” wa 
carpenter, of course, 

Why is the letter ‘‘i"’ nevertoo late? Be 
cause it ls always in time. 

Iron is decidedly the most ironical of me 
tals, for it is often a railing. 

This is asuggestion of Spring 
rat, as the trap closed upon him. 

What word ‘s that composed of five let 
ters, from whieh if vou take two, only one renatus? 
Stone, 

When the President pardons a convict, 
what grammatical rule does he ilustraie? He putea 
period toa sentence, 


* suid the 


Doctors say that people would be healthier 
if they ate more onlous. Undoubtedly they would, 
It would keep them from going out nights. 





M.D.,” an | 





An old seer predicted that an awtul ea- 
lamity was about to overtake an luciana town, and 
the next day aman with a family of thirteen boy 
and four dogs moved In among them. 

ee 
ae” When our readers answer any tdver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the nd. 
vertiser by naming ‘he *. turds. 
"ont. 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slicht 

Colds und Coughs frequently develop 
into the yravest maladies of the throat 
und lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else vives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class, That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL.~ It is invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


Evening 





The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-l.nown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
lll., who says :— 

“TI have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 

reparation of so great value as AYER's CHERRY 

-ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.’ 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third gene ration 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it « proper: trial 
for any throat or lung disease oa 
tible of cure, who has not been mac 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary if ‘onsumption. It ix a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
childre n, as there is nothing so yood as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 


These are all plain facts, which can be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all drugvi-ts. 





150 Strawberries Only 1.00 


2“) plants each of Wilson, Crescent, Cumberland 
Bidwell, Downing, and Sharples-: each kind labeled 
and tied sepa ate, book ve liing how to crow all kinds 
of Fruits, ewath , te. ; also how to de royv all it 

sects that trouble therm, xent free with every ore der. 


| Book sent by mall, postage paid, without plants, for 
r. W. WEI 


2) cetits, . L.0) Nurservinan, 
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Jamestown, N.Y 


FREE Silks for Patchwork. 
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Silk. aecorted re.andea)l 7 x Handker . 
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. HOPE 


Peck’s Patent Tubala 





FOR 
THE 


by ps nan men of Europe and America, Prmicnet Hig te for 





DEAF. 


enre Deafness eR. all stages. 
k and Fy from 


octors, judges, ministers and prominent men and women whe bays been rite and who take pleasure 


‘n recommending them. They are unseen while in use, comfortable te 
y oo 7 Murray St., New-York, 8 P » wear, and make a 


wire Addresa,—-WEST & C 


« WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 











re Sncand All.—Are you suffering from = 

ongh, Cold, Asthma, Bronethittis, or any of the Vurle 
Oils pulmonary troubles that se otten end in Con- 
' pile ¥ If so, use Wilherte Pere Cod-Liver Oil 
aad Lime, asate and sure remedy. This is no quack 
preparation, butis regularly proserbbe y by the medi 
cal faeulty., Manufactured ontv tes BK. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston. Sold ov all drugywis ‘. 


SO ER CEN‘ BA TaD & n Patent Medielnes, Send 
) for prices to W. T. Totten, 672 N. 10th, Phila. Pa. 


MUSIC & 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time for Singers, | 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid | 
| 


lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. , 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
) we will send (all charges postpaid ) 


‘One Hundred Choice Songs. 


A mong 


them we may mention the following : 


music and words, to any address. 





The Last Rose of Summer 
A Violet from Mother's Grave | 
| Tripping o’er the hills. 
Rich and Rare were the Gems She Wore. | 
I'm Getting a Big Boy Now. | 
Kates ’s Letter } 
© Fred, tell them to Stop ! 
One Bumper at Parting 
Little Golden Sunbeam. 
Kathleen Mavourneen 
TwickenLam Ferry | 
| ‘The Blue Alsatian Mountains | 
| Killarney 
All on accornt of Eliza 
The Torpedo and the Whale! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The Ola Folks are gone 
Is Jennie True To Me? 
Oh, Lucinda. 
Put Away That Straw. 
, With the Angels By and Bye 
Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother's Chair. 
Oh, Mary Ann, I'l! Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart's with my Norah 
Lardy Dah ! 
The Colored Hep. 
Don’t Shut ont the Sunlight Mother 
The Sweet Flowers I've Brought to You 
Meet me To-night 
Angel Faces o'er the River 
Yes, ll Love You When You're Old 
Tel de Chil 
Hardly Ever 
Etec., Et ht 


DIME MU SIC 


Address 726 Sansom & 


lren Goodby 


It Pays 


C{URE CURE 
> s/t is’ 


4 
: 


~ Ne ( i 
Mix. Prise with 3p" ke Potter & ¢ », Moutowese, Ot 


a permanent 
for South and W est. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 








‘100 PO 


| preas & P, 0. address. bit. T. A. BLOCU 


IX byes & | 


Sag VoL TAIC RFELT and omar Bi ecreie 

“) APPLIANCES are sent on &) Days’ Trial TO 

ie ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are «uffer 
ing from Nervors Deanity, Logsr Viraury, 
WASTING Wrakxrascs, and all those diseases of @ 
PERSONAS, NATURE, resulting from Arvers and 
OTHER CaUsEaA. peedy relief and complete 
restoration to Ferartu, Vioon and Maxsnoop 
GUARANTEED. Bend at once for Illustrated 
Yamphiet free. Address 


Voltaic Belt Co., Marshall, Mich. 





EXTRA la 
“i, Chromo Care 
,&c or 85 largeY 
romo Cards, name on 
this elesrant(i. bi plat 
Charm, 61. <acgo ee ‘ 


00k! 40 Hatin Fn 


vas he and 

iain and 

' ustrated Premium List with each order. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


TEMA seasom’« novelties are now on view 
at ali the leading stores, and so inn» 


meratic ar vateriais displayed that 
one im twu Jered «as t choice of color, 
while the «ve isioore than satisfied Ly the 
bright cha tic tuass of all that is beautiful 
ig lesiyn. 

Woollens are prettier than ever; and 
silks, satios, and brocades richer, band- 
somer, and —imore costly than before. 

It sects certain that above ail other shot 
ilk, both plain and figured, will, facie 
princeps, be the tavorite tiaterial for spring 
and sainmer wear. 

For young ladies these chanyeable silks 
are made up of two varieties, the first 
plain, the seound covered either with vel- 
vet dots of irregular size and shape, or 
striped with narrow lines of the darker 
oolor used, 

They are remarkable for their bright- 
ness, and tLe tmixtures are very decided, 
such as peacock-bliue and old gold, tnots 
green and lavender-pink, sky biue and 
coral, purple and = porcelain-blue, brown 
aud bouton d uv, Ac. 

The ever-varying reflect is chariming in 
effect, heightened as itis by the small vel 
vet spot. showered on the surface of the 
wilk, though the exceptionally gay coloring 
may be objected to by some who prefer a 
quieter and less obstrusive style. 

For elderly people and married ladics 
there are shot silks with stripes of velvet, 
wide and narrow, or covered with a pattern 
of single flowers (treated conventionally 
and outlined 
darker or distinct contrasting shade. 

Skirts made of this tnaterial are round 
and plain, with wathered tolds behind, the 
bodice and drapory of plain cashinerc to 
match, both skirt and bodice being tritn- 
med with plnked-out ruches of plain stot 
milk, the latter having, in addition, # fully 
gathered “Bernhardt waistooat of velvet- 
figured silk. 

For evening wear trains and bodices of 
rich-hued velvet are fashionably woru over 


by frise luopw of silky of a 


petticoats of satin Veiled in tinted lace. 

The lucky possessors of deep Mounces of 
antique lace would have no prettier way of 
showing their treasures than as sO ar- 
ranged ; or, failing these, the entire frouts 
of petticoats are covered with net exquisi- 
tely embroidered in silk and finished with 
a yathered flounce of situilar work, which 
borders the skirt all round, 

Wosawa deep floance of this enbroid- 
ered net, arranged in lightly gathered folds 
over @ petticoat of salinon satin edyed with 
a parrow flounce; the train and bodice 
were of Uright sapphire velvet; the train, 
of medium length, with square-cut sides 
and end, was lined with salimnon satin to a 
depth of one foot trom the edge, and was 
bordered by a ruching of salmon-colored 
crape. se 

The bodice was cut square both bac k and 
front, with a Medier collar and long pointed 
stomacher of sapphire-blue beads; the 
epaulette sleeves, short on the top of the 
arm, were also of sapphire beads, and the 
bodice was ornamented at the left side with 
a large bouquet of salimon-colored roses 
and brown velvet leaves on a background 
of ernbroidered net. 

Plush though temporarily discarded in 
favor of plain aud terry velvet, for mixing 
with costumes of ottoman silk, cashmere, 
or fine serge cloth, Is still coptaetba dan Verge tae 
for evening wraps or for the more elaborate 
sorties de bal now so ywenerally worn in 
place of the warmer and iore thorougtily 
useful fur-lined cloak. 

Dolmans of chestnut plush lined with 
brignt gold satin are very popular, and can 
be worn with almost any toilette. 

One of this color, braided with gold, was 
bordered with tmarabout and fringes of tas- 
sels of brown and gold silk. 

Ou each shoulder were epaulette orna 
ments of brown and gold passamenteric, 
from the back of which bang heavy cords 
of silk, tinished with tassels and caught to- 
gether in’ a loose knot and fastened below 
the walst. 

A **visite 
the pattern outlined in gold, was part cu- 
larly effecnive; the front had long square 
ends, the back was curved and cut up to 


‘cape of stamped beige velvet, 


the waist, from which sprang a large fan 


shaped piece of plaited satin, bordered with 


five rows of narrow gold braid and fringed 
with ma ‘ i 
| ‘ 1m3(i8 
f 
faintest cl ‘ 
4 loose jacket of cris satin lined 


with quilted silk (bouquets of red roses on 


| 


|} them four tablespoontuls  o! . 
a pale pink grouud) was trimmed with | enough vinegar to imake the mixture the | 
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The sleeves were long and open, and at 
the back was a red lace hood lined with 
flowered silk, and large enough to be used 
asa head covering should the wearer s 
desire. 

Fancy braids of every description con- 
tinue W\ be fasuionable, and ovustitute the 
chief triumining of neariy all tallor-inmade 
gowns tor bouse or outdoor wear. 

None, however, are now complete with- 
round, and close-fittuny 
acouin panies 


out the ashort, 
jacket 
them. 
These are ail more or less elaborately 


treated with mixed or real metal braids, 


which luVariably 


and are eéuwinentiy attractive and sinart 
looking, the fronts crossed in tnilitary stvle 
with festoons of braids, and the coliars aud 
cufis > completely cuvered as hi le tle 
imaterial from view. 

They are ornamenting the newest gowns 
with single patterns of braid work seat- 
tered over the bodice and the searf drapery 
of the narraw-kilted skirt. 

A walking dress of shot caslinere eloth 
ofa decided blue-yrey shade was prettily 
trimmed in this way with ‘diamonds of 
blue and yold braid on the square-cut tab- 
lierand on the bodice and siceves, cut en 
princesse with the drapery of the skirt, 
which fell as 4 cascade at the back, and was 
of plain cloth only. 

The diatnonds on the front of the bodtes 
were arranged in regular gradations trou 
the neck tothe waist, divided bya row of 
bullion Dullons., 

Phe verv short round jacket for outdoor 


fromt with festuoned 


wear Was crossed in 
cords of blue and gold to match. 

A second gown was of light “laced” 
brouwg-yreen cloth, the sarirt being gath- 
ered and failing as adeep flounce over a 
narrow edying of kilted elutii. 

A tolded searf surrounded the hips, the 
back was tully draped aud bordered with 
many rows of stitching. 

The jacket bodice had open fronts, show- 
ing astitehed waisteoat, 

The walking jacket of this simple and 
trimuiuied 
With the flat braid, the mixture of green and 
silver metal being uncowwinon and decid- 


pretty costuine was profusely 


ediy new. 

Collarsand cuffs of real gold and silver 
‘uniform’ cibroidery are used by this 
firin ou walking coats of cloth, with splen- 
did effect; gold on slate-gray, claret, or 
dull “wood” brown, and silver on black, 
electric blue, drab, or riel tios4-creen,. 

A gown of tine dress cloth of full sinoke- 
blue had a plain bodiee, pointed baek and 
front and laced behind; the high collar 
was braided with grey and gold, and an 
elaborate “pine’ pattern forined a gradu. 
ated Stomacher, narrowing to the point be- 
low the waist, where it was joined by a 
folded and festooned drapery arranged as a 
scarf, falling low on the back of the skirt 
counposed entirely of  close-set double 
plats. 

A skirt of light grey “coating,” 
wide plaits, had the square-cut overdress 
prettily braided with black silk Russian 


inade in 


braid. 

With this,was a jacket of steel-grey cloth, 
braided in Tlungarian style, the buttons 
fastened with loops te mateh, 

Some light-welghted cloths of the popu- 
lar London smoke color tad patterns of 
crescents and stars, peacock-blue and gold 
respectively, in well-raised loops of silk. 
They are eflectively used) for bodiee and 
drapery with shirts of plain taterial, or 
forthe front only of the gathered skirt, 
should the arrangement be reversed, 

What shall we sav of the indeseribable 
richness and atnazIOY Variety of the terry 
velvets, broche, satins, with silks, both 
Shet and figured, as now produced, not 
only by the busy looms of France, 
Gerinany and Switzerland to boot ® 

Words are wanting to portray their ex- 
ceplional beauties, their tasteful coloring 
or super-excellent design, 

These niust be seen to be rightly under- 
Stood, 

Belye-colored satins of exquisite textures 
are strewn with litthe “bloeks” of friese 
gilk, placed crosswise, two and two, upon 
them, cither in diferent shades or both of 
the same color, including the newest tones 
of cockseomb-red, bois d'oree, grey, or 
lizard-yreen. 


Fireside Chat. 
4 FEW WORDS ABOUT GERMAN COOKERY. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK, ] 


Vf is ters MRRING I 
thy : ; cold Ww ul , 


Wash the roes quit ‘ ithem u 
then rub them through a hair sieve: add ty 


Salad «il 


but of | 
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capers, one teblespoonful of sliced shalots, 
some white pepper,and sufficient salt ;drain 
the milk from the berriags and lay them in 
this pickle. 

They may be served in three or four 
nours, 

Herrings with soft roes must be chosen. 

Sauerkraut is a great deal eaten in Ger- 
Many. 


: | bal f | ennetannes of aii meal tab ‘ wonfui of | ; 
gathered red ince and banging tails 0 sar satin Correspondence. 


beads. 


I had so often heard it called *‘rotten cab- | 


baye,’’ that 1] think prejudice would have 


srevented my tasting it bad I known what 
| ‘ j 


il Was. 

Iam ygiad I did not, for I think it very 

ood, but, like most things, it requires to 
Et well made and well cooked. 

The following is a recipe for making it, 
and after is one for dressing it. 

To inake good sauerkraut.—Mix in @ pan 
half a pound of salt with three tinely-sliced 
cabbages ; lay cabbage leaves over the bot 
ton ofthetub, then sprinkle a handtul of 
salt over and a handful of juniper berries ; 
then lay the cut cabbage in the layers, 
pressing itdown each tine and sprinkling 
now and then a handful of a berries 
between, until the tub is full, 
being cabbage; then fasten all down 
tighutiyv. * 

After eight days, pour off the brown 
liquor, and if you wish the kraut to be very 
tle of red wine. 

In a day ortwo it will be ready for use, 

Sauerkraut to cook.—Put sufficient sauver- 
kraut to imakea dish into an earthenware 
stew pan with hot water, boil it four or tive 
hours, fill up the pan with water as it 
eVaporates; when quite lender drain it. 

Potinastewpan four ounces of woose fat 
or butter, cuta smal! onion very. fine, cook 
it in the fat until tender; add a spoonful ot 
flour. 

It you have some liquor in which salt 
meat has been boiled, add a quarter ofa 
pint to it, stir it, and then put the cooked 
sauerkraut into it with @ little salt. 

Just before serving stirin another spoon- 
ful of goose fat or butter: serve very hot. 

Sauerkraut does very well loserve with 
mutton or pork cutlets, 

Fruits preserved with sugar and vineyar 
are Very tiuch eaten with baked teat. 

Here isa recipe for preserving cherries, 
as they are eaten with roast beet and other 
meats, 

Kingemachte Kirschen.—Morello cher- 
ries are the best for this butif you eannot 
yet them use the common red cherries. 

Cut the stalks of four pounds of fresh 


| cherries, leaving just enough to hold thein 


Ina clean stone jar, pour over them two 


| pints of pood wine vinegar; let them stand 








| 


three hours; then drain off the vinegar, 
and put it into a stewpan, with two pints 
more, three pounds of white sugar, of cin- 
natinon, twelve cloves, the rind of a lemon 
or, better still, of an orange; boil it down 
to three pints, skimniming it well as it boils, 

When done, pour it into a pan to eool ; 
when nearly cold, pour it over the cherries 
in the jar, then tie them down. 

Plumumsand yreengages are preserved in 
the same way. 

Cranberries, prunes, and apples are also 
stewed with sugar, and served with differ- 
ent tneats, 

The custom seeins strange to us at first; 


one is inclined to refuse cherries with beef 


in Germany, and come home,and eat ap- 
ples with pork or goose, 

The fruit is always put ona little plate by 
the side of the tneat plate. 

In parts of Germany fresh-water fish is 
very plentiful. 

The Hecht (pike) is often the design of 
Ath ltith. 

Carp, eels, trout, and craw-tish are much 
eaten; anchovies are used agreat deal in 


|} sauces and mace dishes, 


The German soups are good: 
French, 

I have translated? the recipes fortwo: I 
have chosen them as being very diflerent 
from Our sours, and easy to mnake. 

Kartoffelsuppe (Potato Soup).—Eighteen 
peeled and medium-sized potatues cut in 
quarters; havea pint of boiling water in 
an iron saucepan; put the patatoes in it 
with a head of celery. 

When the potatoes are done take out the 
celery, stir until vou have them like a thick 
broth, then stir broth or boiling water in 
until you have two quarts of soup ip the 
saucepan. 

Put three ounces of butter in a frying- 
pan, witha finely chopped onion and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour; fry to a gold color, 
put in a basin, pour some of the soup on it, 
then stir it inte the soup; boil a quarter of 
an hour. 

When it is tite to serve the soup, try 


superior to 


some very thin slices of roll in fresh butter; 


they must only be just colored ; lav them 
in a warin napkin near the fire, ' 

Grate a little nutmeg into the soup 
tureen; put avery this slice of garlic in it 
also four tablepoonfuls of sweet creain; 
stir the soup into the tureen. 

Just before it is put on the table, turn 


| the slices of fried bread into it. 


Lebersuppe (Liver Soup).—Cut a 
quarter of a pound of bacon into sinall 
pieces, put in an earthenware stewpan, let 
it cook five minutes, then add a finely- 
sliced onion, cover the stew pan, let it @ook 
five minutes inore, then add half a pound 
of finely-cbopped liver, a sliced carrot, a 
finely-chopped head of celery, and a Jittl 
pepper; cover and let cook for twenty mi.- 


utes, then add gradually three pints of t 
water or broth, and the ru f 4 nilk 
' , 
~ } os ‘ 
5 i 
wf 4 il 
Irv some thin slicesof brea n butter, p 


them inthe soup tureen, pour the soup 
Over thein and serve, 


[1O BE CONTINUED. ] 


the top layer | 


rxvd and to keep well, pour over ita bot- : 
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CoNsTANT.—No, 
M. GAppIN.—A man’s heart beats 92,160 


| thes a day. 
G. B. D. — Write t the Fire Ag 
sociation, 5th & North Sts, Phila, Pa. 


M.B. F?&C. L. D.—Both are English 


ladies whose names we are not at liberty to reveal, 


J. C.—Dip the linen, cotton, or wuslin in 
a solution of tungstate of soda, or common alum, ai 
it will become incom buastible. 


HkkBERT.—A gentleman should always 
offer Lis arm when walking with a lady at nicht, 
or any time when she requires assistance or protec- 
tion, 


C. W.—We would advise you to take 
the shades to some of the practical dyers, of whom 
you will fond the address, in any of the New York or 
Philadelphia daily papers. 

M. N. W.—We cannot tell you further. 
more than that It is referred to as being sold in Lon- 
don under that name, We have never seen any au- 
nouncement of it in this country. 


BLBNCH.—We have only had to reply 
twice before to such a question as you put. Call your 
self-respect to your ald, and conquer 2 passiun that 
may otherwise inake you miserable for life, 


BUCKEYE.—The cost will range from 
$100 up to $1.00 according to length and style. We 
du not know the lady’sexact address, Doubtless a 
ictter addressed to New York city would reach her. 


VioLetT.—Violet isan unlavorable color 
for every kind of complexion, because reflecting yel- 
low, it augments thar tint when itis present in the 
skiu or haiv, changes blue luto green, and gives to an 
olive comprexion a jaundiced look, 

Berr.—*Elf-locks” are populaaly sup- 
posed to inean hair tangled like that of an ‘‘elf* or 
fairy. But the elves took better care oi their toilets 
than that, and amused themselves by ‘‘elfing’’ or 
twisting the Lair of human beings and the uames ot 


horses, 


QUEEN ANNE.—1. Anne means gracious. 
2. The ancients used to recommend the morning dew 
gathered from the grass and from flowers. We think 
early rising, sufficient outdoor exercise, aud plenty 
of wholesome food should make the complexion as 
beautiful as it is possible to be. 3, Your handwriting 
is very fair. 


I. K. M.—A land inile as generally un- 
derstood is 17 yards. A sea or nautical mile is 224 
yards. The logline of a vessel has a series of knots 
upon it. This line is thrown in the water aud the 
number of Knots which reel off m half a minute gives 
the vessel's speed. Thusif seven knots reel off she 
is golIng seven miles, ten knots, teu miles, etc. 


L. Bb. L.—Who and whom are used in re- 
lation to persons, and which in relation to things. 
But it Was once common tosay ‘“‘the man which.’* 
fhis should now be avoided, It is now usual to say, 
‘Our Father who art in Heaven, ** instead of **which 
artin Heaven.*’ Instead of **‘who do you think him 
tu be ?** says, **‘whom do you think Lim to bo #*" 


M. H. O.—-Although some sects disap- 
prove of dancing the majority of Christian churches 
do not, when properly conducted, in a proper place, 
and with proper persons. For ourselves we do not 
now see harin, and never have seen it in dancing 
under suitable circumstances, Our advice is dance 
all you feel inclined, bearing always in mind tie 
above suggestions, 


Eva.—We should imagine that the ring 
was a token of friendship only, for itis hardly likely 
‘hat any man would weara rig so conspicuously in 
the company of a lady whom he professed to love, if 
it was really a pledye of affection from another. You 
have doubtless teased him so much on the matter 
that he is revenging himself by letting your jealousy 
have full play. 


B. B.—‘*Under the Rose’’ (sub-rosa), 
means in strict, confidence. The story goes that 
Cupid gave Harpocrates (God of Silence) a rose to 
bribe him not te tell tales about) Venus, and hence 
the rose became with the ancients an emblem of si- 
lence, It was hung from the ceilings of the banquet 
halls or sculptured thereon to remind the guests that 
nothing said in that roum was to be uttered 
abroad, 


DRIFTING.—You acted correctly in de- 
clining to allow the gentleman the favorhe desired, 
Your wisest course will be to inform your mother of 
the acquaintance you have forined, and get permis- 
sion to invite him to your home, If he is really in 
love with you, he will aceept the invitation and give 
such explanations as will be satisfactory to your par 
ents; you may then look upon him in tue light of an 
accepted lover, 

THEODOSIA.—We do not believe in the 
syscem of matrimonial ¢dvertising from a therough 
conviction of its general immoral teudeney. It is ne 
proof to us that because you and we will allow you tu 
say some others, have secured husbands by that 
means, that hundreds of others have not been de- 
ceived and betrayed, In its nature it isa game vl 
chance; we may liken it to a great race. in which out 
of twenty starters only one wins. Where even no 
positive harm results, there is a large amountof mor- 
tification and a» uoyance. 


G. D. C.—Richard Johnson, who lived in 
the reign of Elizabeth and James 1, was the author 
of ‘*The Famous Historie of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom.*? The champions were St. George ov! 
England, St. Denis of France, St. James of Spain, 
St. Anthony of Italy, St. Andrew of Scotland, >. 
Patrick of Ireland, and St. David of Wales. — His 
book is extremely rare, having beeu published car!) 
in the seventeenth century and re-published in a sec- 
ond edition tn 1604. Eneyclopedias and books about 
curiosities of literature give further informatio! 
about the Seven Chauspions. 

J. K.—The Greeks had far higher literary 





and artistic gifts than any other race that has 4) 
peared in the world, Inart they stand supreme 
literature they have furnished master-pieces 4 


he the 


in architecture they brought 


rules for all time : 


own style to perfection, Of course this does i 
¥Y wean that what is left of Greek art 
ei ‘ ‘ t xX ists ol . 
, 
As a ‘ at rt in i ana 
t eu I i of what Greece had t tea 
productions, and because there are fields 


not attract the Greek mind, and experiches 
| which the Greek kuew nothing, 








